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PREFACE 


Turis book contains the Hulsean Lectures delivered 
at Cambridge in November, 1922, and January, 
1923. . 

One who is appointed to deliver these lectures will 
conceive of his task differently according to the audi- 
ence which he has principally in view. If he regards 
himself as addressing mainly the senior members of 
his University, and especially those who are teachers 
and students of theology, standing to him as they do 
as the representatives of theological scholars in many 
other places of learning, he will probably think of the 
lectures as furnishing him with the opportunity for 
making some particular contribution of his own to 
theological scholarship, and will speak as an expert 
to experts. On the other hand, if he thinks of him- 
self as summoned to speak to some of those who, 
during three or four brief years at Cambridge, are 


Learning from her, by work and play, 
Skill for a larger game, 
Faith that will fight for God and right, 


Honour that’s more than fame, 
vii 
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and through them to the wider circle of young men 
and women elsewhere who also stand on the threshold 
of the great adventure of life, then he is likely to try 
rather to clear away some of the difficulties which 
they find in the Christian religion, and he will be 
glad to remember that the duty of the Hulsean 
“Christian Preacher” is primarily to be an apologist. 
In the present case my work as a schoolmaster has 
inclined me, even if my inability to speak as a 
theological specialist had not compelled me, to adopt 
the second view as to the nature of my task. 

The lectures, then, are addressed to all men and 
women—for I hope that some who are no longer 
young will also find them of use—who, while they 
realise the imperative necessity of religion, are yet 
unwilling to accept Christianity whole-heartedly be- 
cause (as it seems to them) it fails to come to terms 
with that scientific point of view which is the most 
insistent factor in the intellectual attitude of thought- 
ful people to-day. As I have stated in the first 
lecture, I am convinced that of all the causes which 
lead men at the present time to hold aloof from 
organized Christianity, the most potent is the unwil- 
lingness of Christian teachers to recognize frankly 
and fearlessly the claims of modern knowledge, and 
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to present the truth of the Christian religion without 
doing violence to the equally sacred demand of truth 
in other fields. I have here tried, in the case of cer- 
tain fundamental Christian doctrines, to show why 
I believe that a man may still hold them in this 
twentieth century without surrendering in the least 
degree his passion for intellectual honesty or his 
determination to follow truth wherever it may lead. 
It is supposed in some quarters that the work of the 
modernist is simply destructive; I am bold enough 
to hope that my readers will find in this book one 
more piece of evidence which gives the lie to that 
most unjust opinion. © 

In the first two lectures I have made considerable 
use of a couple of articles which I contributed 
some years ago to the Modern Churchman, and I am 
glad to acknowledge the courtesy of the editor in 
allowing me to do so. C. E.R. 


SouTrHAMPTON 
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Religion and Natural Law 


CHAPTER I 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


A threefold cord is not quickly broken.—Kcclesiastes 
lee es 


2 the reflective person, all nature is full of 
mystery. The average man, who is not 
given to overmuch reflection, is only at rare 

intervals aware of the problems which lie implicit in 

all the details of his surroundings; he is content, as 
indeed we are all apt to be, to think that he under- 
stands a thing when he has described it in less famil- 
iar terms. The seed produces the plant because 
warmth and moisture cause it to germinate; the bird 
builds its nest because its instinct teaches it to do so; 

I hear the clock strike because the air transmits sound 

waves to my ears; the apple-tree bears apples because 


—well, because if it bore plums or walnuts it 
1 
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wouldn’t be an appletree; and so on: statements 
which may be true so far as they go, but which do no 
more than pick the problem up, disguise it, and set it 
down again. This may be unavoidable; but it has 
the unfortunate consequence that in so far as the 
problem is relegated to a less familiar subject-matter, 
its existence can more easily be ignored or forgotten, 
and the mystery that is in nature be more easily over- 
looked. Sometimes one finds a man cheerfully satis- 
fied with an explanation which is not even a true 
statement of fact; as when an ex-Fellow of a college 
once told me in all seriousness—he was discussing 
the progress of aviation—that birds were able to fly 
because they were lighter than air, or again when a 
lecturer, who is now an Archbishop, announced in 
my hearing that the reason why hot air tended to rise 
was because the heat made it contract and so there 
was less of it. But whether or not we thus rest con- 
tent as a rule with explanations which simply remove 
the mystery a little further off, there are for all of 
us times when the sense of wonder and bafflement 
comes upon us with irresistible force, and we stand 
awed and silenced in the presence of a power which 
we cannot understand. 

The experience of primitive and savage races of 
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men is not, in this respect, different from our own. 
On the one hand, many things in their natural en- 
vironment, sufficiently strange in themselves, are 
taken for granted and accepted easily because they 
are common and familiar; but at the same time 
others, as we know, on account of their striking 
character or their irregular occurrence, are felt to 
involve the element of mystery, and gradually come 
to exert a profound influence upon their religious 
‘and social beliefs. Such are the facts connected 
with birth and death, the eclipse and the thunder- 
storm, the sun-rise, and the return of spring. They 
come, some of them, to be associated in a special way 
with the idea of God, and to be regarded as peculiarly 
appropriate to the divine presence. Beliefs of this 
kind tend to persist when the early stages of culture 
out of which they sprang are left behind. It was 
long before the Hebrews ceased to think of thunder 
as the voice of God, or of the lightning as His arrow; 
and we know how the majesty and sacred obligation 
of the Ten Commandments were impressed upon 
them, and are still impressed upon their descendants, 
by a traditional account of awful happenings at 
Sinai on the occasion of their first promulgation. 
Even to-day, and in this country, there are many 
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people to whom it seems that the divine power comes 
nearer to men in some great catastrophe—in the 
foundering of an Atlantic liner or in a devastating 
earthquake—than in the quiet and normal experi- 
ences of human life. 

Do we say that this kind of thing was and is 
superstition—inevitable, perhaps, but none the less 
a mistake? That to find God in the arresting or ab- 
normal aspects of nature is to see him where he is 
not? Surely our criticism will be of another sort 
than that. Surely we shall say that the mistake is 
one of defect and not of excess; that the man whose 
eyes are open, and whose mind is alert, will find not 
less, but more, of mystery—not less, but more, of 
God. He will realise, with an ever-increasing con- 
viction, that a single dead leaf is a wonderful thing 
as truly as a mighty forest oak, and a piece of string 
as truly as the eye of an eagle. Like the “flower in 
the crannied wall” all these conduct us into the 
presence of Something—or I would rather say Some- 
one—above and behind, and in themselves—Some- 
one whom, with whatever differences of meaning, we 
eall God. What can we know about God? It is 
plain, is it not, that we may expect to learn at least 
partially about Him from these common things which 
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bring us, even as we contemplate them, face to face 
with Him. They “reveal” Him, as we say; that is, 
they tell us, to a certain extent, what He is like. You 
remember that Paul, at Lystra, was well aware that 
men might make a real approach to the understand- 
ing of the divine character, even though nature was 
their only teacher. “He left not Himself without 
witness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” Let us think of some of the 
lessons which we may learn in this way. 

We go out, it may be, on a summer night, and we 
stand quiet and still—and, if possible, alone—be- 
neath the starry sky. As we gaze—and gaze—we 
are impressed, and perhaps oppressed with the sense 
of our own insignificance. But that is not all. 
There comes to us, too, as we wait, a soothing and 
a refreshment, an inspiration to awe and courage. 
For we cannot miss the lesson that here are mani- 
fested the attributes of order and power. We learn 
further, that the idea of power and order in God 
must not be separated; that power, with Him, does 
not mean arbitrary interference, but the mighty 
working of One who eternally knows His own mind; 
He has no need to change either His plans or His 
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purposes, as if the course of events had taken Him 
by surprise. And when we return with thoughts 
like these to the every-day natural surroundings of 
our lives—the sea and the forest, the spiders and the 
horses, the clouds and the cornfields—we find the 
manifestations of power and order confronting us 
still on every hand. 

Or there are times when different thoughts arise— 
thoughts come to us from mountain and nestling 
lake, from the flaming sunset, from the song of 
birds—teaching us that beauty also is an attribute 
of the God whom nature reveals. These things— 
power, order, beauty—do not by any means exhaust 
His character, but they are essential to it; and 
when nature has shown them to us, she has, in so 
doing, taught us to see Him. To be aware of Him 
is to have made some progress in the experience 
which we call religion. In them God is brought 
near to us; in them He can be known and wor- 
shipped and loved. 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and 
the plains,— 

Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 

But nature, in the sense in which I have used the 

word, is not alone in providing the environment of 
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our lives. We live, men have always lived, so- 
cially; and history is the story of our reaction, not 
only or chiefly upon our natural surroundings, but 
also upon one another. Think of your own indi- 
vidual experience in relation to your fellow men. 
Gradually it has made known to you, in wider and 
wider setting, the possibilities that are wrapped 
up in human character. You have learned to dis- 
tinguish between good and bad, between conduct 
and motive that aim at the happiness and well-being 
of the community and those which are directed to 
a narrow and selfish goal. You have found, more 
and more as your experience has been enlarged, that 
there are human actions and dispositions which stir 
you to loathing and contempt; and that, on the other 
hand, there are those which you reverence with the 
whole force of your personality as the highest and 
noblest that you have ever conceived. And as re- 
gards actions and dispositions which fall between 
these two extremes, you find that you cannot avoid 
valuing, balancing, judging—you cannot help giving 
higher praise to this than to that. You know that the 
man who works steadily and industriously at some 
humble trade is more deserving of your admiration 
than the man who lives simply for amusement; and 
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this is so even when you choose the less worthy life 
for yourself. You respect the doctor, toiling in the 
slums of a great city, more than the money-lender 
who enriches himself by taking advantage of the diffi- 
culties of other people. You revere an Abraham 
Lincoln more than a Jack Johnson. 

Now, what is the significance of this? It is not 
simply an admiration, an estimation, on your part 
which arises from conscious personal interest, from 
blind instinct, or from any irrational cause. This 
attitude of judgment has established itself in you 
partly as the result of your own experience of life, 
but far more as the result of the accumulated ex- 
perience of countless generations of men who have 
lived on the earth at any time during the last fifty 
thousand years. Your verdict is, in fact, a recogni- 
tion, albeit unconscious, of the principles which have 
gradually been discovered to be involved in the con- 
ditions of human life. It is your homage once more 
to the essential character of the Something or Some- 
one to whom nature and the life of men bear wit- 
ness, the God in whom we live and move and have 
our being. It follows that every time that you make 
one of those judgments of which I have just now 
spoken, you are asserting something about the divine 
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nature and attributes; you are asserting, for instance, 
that there is something God-like in energy, in unsel- 
fishness, in self-sacrifice. You are acknowledging 
that, just as in nature, so also in the social life of 
mankind, the essential character of God is revealed. 

We know indeed, that it is not otherwise that the 
idea of the moral nature of God has gradually come 
to be what it is to-day. The Hebrew prophet who, 
by long pondering on the evils of society, discovered 
fresh aspects of duty, or, by studying the history of 
his race, came to discern a moral tendency in the 
story of mankind, thereby enlarged the conception 
of God to which his fellow-countrymen had attained. 
And so, to-day, whenever we discover some new as- 
pect of virtue in men, unthought of before, our idea 
of God, the Supreme Goodness, is enriched; when- 
ever we trace some new connexion between actions 
and their results in history, whether of nations or of 
individuals, our knowledge of His methods is 
extended. 

We cannot speak of the knowledge of God which 
has come to men through social experience, and 
through history without reminding ourselves of 
Him in whom for nineteen centuries has been seen 
the supreme revelation of what goodness means, and 
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so has been acknowledged as the supreme revela- 
tion of the character and nature of God. His life 
was one in which each detail of thought and speech 
and action revealed a love which was stronger than 
sin, and stronger than death. We cannot expect, 
and we do not need, teaching about the moral nature 
of God that goes higher than that; we are content 
henceforth to say that God is Love. 
And so the Word had breath, and wrought 

With human hands the creed of creeds 

In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

It is worth while, in this connexion, to call at- 
tention to a strange misreading of the facts which 
is occasionally met with. Some people speak as if 
the Christian begins by believing that Jesus Christ 
is the revelation of God to men, and therefore goes 
on to acknowledge that love like His is the summary 
of human duty. This may in fact be a correct ac- 
count of the order of experience in certain cases; 
but when it is so the belief is perilously unstable, 
like a pyramid that rests for a moment on its vertex. 
The account of the truest Christian experience re- 
verses this order, both for logic and for psychology. 
It is because men have reached, in their moral evolu- 
tion, a stage at which they are able to recognize 
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love—when they actually see it in living expression 
—as the last word in the perfection of human char- 
acter that they confess that in Jesus there has come 
to them a revelation of the Divine. The doctrine 
of the Divinity of Christ is not so much a source 
from which ethical consequences flow as a summary 
statement in religious language of an ethical posi- 
tion already achieved.* 

There is a third way in which the knowledge of 
God may come to us—a way which is no doubt in- 
volved in greater or less degree in all that has already 
been said, but which, because it is not restricted to 
that, needs to be considered separately. The inner 
spiritual life of man, the processes of his reason, his 
efforts to understand and harmonize his manifold 
experience—these present to him a new set of ideals, 
and so bring him once more into relation with the 
principle of all life and being. The thoughts of 
different men are not all on the same level, but there 
is one respect in which the thinking of the plain man 
and that of the philosopher are alike. The states- 
man pondering over the intricacies of the problem of 


1I have tried to develop this thought in a University Ser- 
mon preached at Cambridge in October, 1921 (see The Inter- 
preter for Jan. 1922, pp. 10-14). 
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Ireland, the father of a family thinking out the best 
plan for conveying/his party to the sea-side, the 
astronomer scrutinising the evidence for the exis- 
tence of island/universes, the economist trying to un- 
ravel the complexities of the European situation, the 
doctor grappling with the obscurity that shrouds 
some new disease, the cook trying to understand the 
behaviour of an unfamiliar oven, the historian at- 
tempting to reconstruct the conditions of life in a 
by-gone age,—all these in their diverse tasks are 
aware of a certain standard to which the process of 
their thinking is ever trying to conform, the standard 
of consistency with fact, the ideal of truth. In 
many cases, indeed, the thinker is hardly aware of 
the search for truth as a search at all; truth seems 
a matter of obviousness and common-sense, and the 
uncertainty and the provisional character of much 
of our knowledge are not perceived. Perhaps it is 
when the difficulty of discovering truth is felt most 
keenly that the compulsion of the quest is strongest. 
But in greater or less degree the ideal of truth is 
recognized by all men as one of the fundamental 
things,—fundamental like beauty, fundamental like 
love. It is an aspect of the eternal reality to which 
we give the name of God. 
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And if truth is an element—an essential element 
—in the nature of God, then the search for truth is 
a search for God. From this point of view all true 
knowledge is knowledge of God; and a certain liv- 
ing English dramatist was not talking nonsense or 
speaking irreverently when he once declared, in an- 
swer to an objection, that all his plays were about 
God. But if our knowledge implies some form of 
contact between ourselves and God, then it is a two- 
sided relation, and can be regarded from either 
point of view. God can be known to us only by His 
own active co-operation; and the doctrine of inspira- 
tion represents one of the attempts that have been 
made to express the fact that all our knowledge re- 
sults from God’s revelation of Himself. What I 
know is what God has revealed to me. Unless I am 
inspired I can know nothing at all. 

That, you will say, is not what the churches mean 
by inspiration; and you are quite right. The 
churches have often thought that they best fulfilled 
their mission by teaching men to take a restricted 
view of God’s relation with the working of man’s 
brain. They have conceived of inspiration as some- 
thing that operates only in the region of experience, 
which is called religious in the most specialised 
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sense; and even in that region they have often used 
the word “inspired” only of those who, like Isaiah 
and Paul, stand among the greatest religious teachers 
of the Hebrew race. But there is no need to quar- 
rel with such a restriction; it may well be that, for 
the purpose of the church’s work of. education, a 
special word to describe the experience of the great 
leaders of religious thought is justified. For our 
present purpose, however, it is more important to 
observe that, in greater or less degree, and in matters 
which may or may not be called religious, all men 
are partakers of the experience of prophet and psalm- 
ist. In us, as in them, increase of wisdom depends 
upon the living relationship between our minds and 
God who is the Truth. 

Yet, after all, while it is easy to understand why 
the churches have restricted the use of the word 
“Inspiration,” it must be admitted that there is a 
real loss to religion in the employment of language 
which seems to depreciate the sacredness of the 
claim of truth in other fields. There is nothing, I 
am convinced, which would so re-vitalise the cause of 
organised religion in this country as that the Chris- 
tian churches should stand before the world white- 
hot with the passion for truth, seeking it and wel- 
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coming it wherever it may be found, and witherso- 
ever it may lead. Not only does it happen now, 
time after time, that new discoveries of knowledge 
are denounced or ignored by Christian people 
because they conflict with views inherited from 
a pre-scientific age which can claim no other 
authority than tradition, but even teaching which is 
not unacceptable on that score is often listened to 
with impatience if it comes from men who decline, 
under present conditions, to identify themselves with 
organised Christianity. Yet the attitude of many 
of our modern prophets towards the problems of life 
is fundamentally religious, though it finds a different 
expression from that of the orthodox believer. 
Surely, if God is true and the author of all knowl- 
edge, there can be nothing that comes so near, as 
this refusal of the churches to acknowledge the 
paramount claim of truth, to that which Jesus called 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

Let us pause for a moment to sum up what has so 
far been said, familiar though it must be to you all. 
We have found that by three different directions we 
can make approach to the understanding of the es- 
sential nature of God—through the study of nature, 
the study of social life of mankind, the study of the 
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process of human reason. In nature we learn that 
He is Power, Order, Beauty; in history we discover 
that He is Righteousness and Love; in our intellec- 
tual and spiritual life we discern Him as Wisdom 
and Truth. Do you not think that it strengthens 
the claim of religion upon our lives, that it increases 
the confidence with which we hold our faith, to 
know that the outer world and the life of men and the 
processes of thought all bear witness to Him? “A 
three-fold cord is not quickly broken.” 

But at this point it may be asked—“How can I 
know that these different paths are avenues of ap- 
proach to the same goal?—that it is one and the 
same God who is thus diversely characterised?” In 
reply to that, let me remind you first that the ques- 
tion is not special to the religious view of things; it 
is equally fundamental in philosophy. As soon as 
men begin to think about the world in which they 
live, their thinking proceeds along the lines of a 
search for a principle of unity. They postulate 
the validity of that assumption when they speak of 
the object of their study as a universe. I would go 
further and say that this assumption of the unity of 
the principle which expresses itself in all the mani- 
foldness of our experience is the condition of the 
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possibility of all reasoning. We imply it when- 
ever we ask “Why?” To me, at any rate, it seems 
that any attempt to explain the universe in terms of 
a fundamental dualism or pluralism has to begin 
by implicitly denying its conclusion before it can 
make that conclusion even intelligible. And so, in 
the present connexion, I suggest to you that we are 
driven, by the necessary conditions of thinking, to 
believe that, if we discover aspects of reality through 
nature and history and reason, it is one and the 
same reality which under these different aspects is 
revealed. And to this—this “one and the same”— 
we have given the name, God. 

At the same time, however, and in the second place 
let me say this further. Whether proof is conceiv- 
able or not, it is not as a rule on the ground of any 
proof that a teacher of religion asserts the unity of 
God, or declares that it is the same God who is made 
known to us in nature as Beauty and Power, in 
human life as Justice and Love, in man’s reason as 
Wisdom and Truth. Rather, to him, this is the 
fundamental act of faith on which the whole of 
religion is based. It is, of course, a misunderstand- 
ing of the meaning of faith to regard it as concerned 
with such things as our opinions about the author- 
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ship of the fourth gospel, or the scientific accuracy 
of the first chapter of Genesis, or the historical 
character of the book of Jonah. Faith has to do 
with bigger things than these. It is an activity of 
the whole personality, and it manifests itself in 
great moral and religious affirmations about God, the 
victory of love, the significance of life, which go to 
the very depths of our experience. Such a faith is 
manifested when, in setting out to try to understand 
the world, we take our start from the belief that 
God is one. : 

A useless and abstract doctrine, do you say,— 
remote from all the familiar and practical details 
that give warmth and colour and interest to life? I 
want to persuade you that the contrary is true. 
Even in the light of what has been said already, it 
means, does it not, that amidst the wide variety 
of taste and habit which marks the multitude of our 
fellowmen, there can be none to whom God does 
not make appeal. As for you, it means that whether 
your interest is chiefly in the life of nature, or of 
man, or of intellect, each of these can be used to 
support and strengthen your religious experience. 
The study of the world outside us, of the story of 
mankind, of the secret workings of thought— 
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Such three-fold lore 
Reveals high God, and speaks within my soul 
That Nature, Conduct, Reason, serve one King. 


we state the position at which we have arrived, from 
the human or the divine side, whether we say that 
man has a three-fold relationship with God, or that 
God has a three-fold relationship with man. In 
either case we are trying to find language to express 
the fact that God is in touch with the whole of our 
lives, guiding and controlling the conditions, reveal- 
ing Himself—if only we will recognise Him—every- 
where. The Christian Church, as we know, has 
tried, in the doctrine of the Trinity, to put the matter 
from the side of God’s essential nature. I venture 
to suggest that if we want to commend that doctrine 
in the present day, to remove from it the suspicion 
of unreality which so easily attaches itself to ancient 
formule when they are offered to those accustomed 
to the language and thought of the twentieth century, 
to make in fact what it ought to be—a thing of 
living power and inspiration—we shall best do so 
by turning it round and re-stating it from the point 
of view of human experience. And this it is that 
I have here tried to do. 

But there remains one step further to take in my 
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argument before I have said what most of all I 
want to say. My object in commencing these 
lectures with a discussion on the doctrine of the 
Trinity is not merely that I may commend to you, 
for its own sake, a view which is certain to be 
lightly dismissed as a modern edition of Sabel- 
lianism ? by everybody who considers the affixing 
of an obnoxious label to be the simplest method of 
refutation. It is rather that I want to bring your 
attention back to the unity of God while this inter- 
pretation of the Trinitarian doctrine is fresh in your 
minds. It makes a profound difference whether in 
our observance of Trinity Sunday we put the final 
emphasis on the word “One” or the word “Three” ; 
and I fancy that it might do no harm to the religious 
thought of this country if for a century or two we 
called that day Unity Sunday instead, and dated 
to-day in the ecclesiastical calendar as the twenty- 
third Sunday after Unity. I remind you, then, that 
it is quite as fundamental to the Christian as to the 
Hebrew or the Mohammedan religion to insist upon 
the unity of God. ‘There are diversities of opera- 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh all in 
all.” It is the same God who is ever revealing 


2See Appendix A. 
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Himself in nature, in human conduct, and in rea- 
son; and this carries with it the certainty that re- 
search in all these fields is working towards a com- 
mon goal. All branches of study contribute to 
the fullness of truth; all should be regarded as 
friends labouring side by side in the construction of 
a harmonious and consistent system. Natural sci- 
ence, history and social science, philosophy cannot 
lead ultimately to contradictory results, or to results 
which are opposed to a sound religious faith. They 
may, of course, be bad science and bad philosophy, 
just as there may be bad theology. But sane 
methods and honest thinking must lead to conclu- 
sions which are ultimately reconcilable with all 
other conclusions similarly obtained, even though 
the reconciliation may be at present out of sight. 
We acknowledge this readily enough, no doubt, as 
part of our intellectual creed, but what I am here 
concerned about is to insist that it is no less a part of 
our religious creed. The unity of knowledge amid 
its diversity follows necessarily from the unity and 
threefold manifestation of God. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is the charter of the right of free in- 
quiry, the vindication, from the side of religion, of 
the claim of knowledge to be consistent with itself. 
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Faith in the doctrines of Christianity is not 
proved by the recitation of creeds, however desirable 
that recitation may be, nor by the denunciation of 
those who express dissatisfaction with the language 
of an ancient formula; but by an attitude towards 
the problems and puzzles of life which translates the 
truth of the doctrine into motive and action. There 
are men, strange as it may seem, who recite the 
words “Father is God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God; and yet they are not three Gods, 
but one God,” and then proceed to urge upon the 
faithful that they should disregard the discoveries 
of science, without perceiving that in so doing they 
are repudiating that article of the creed which they 
have just recited. If any man tells me that the main- 
tenance of the Catholic Faith demands my closing 
my ears to the teaching of experts in biology or 
anthropology or psychology or history or literary 
criticism, his statement is not only in my judg- 
ment untrue, but it also tells me that he is so far 
himself from accepting the Catholic Faith that he 
does not hesitate to deny the doctrine of the Trinity. 
If any man tells me that conduct which is 
economically right can ultimately be ethically wrong, 
or vice versa, he is denying the doctrine of the 
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Trinity. For to believe that doctrine is to com- 
mit oneself to the recognition of all serious study 
as a true means of discovering the mind of God. 

It is desirable at this point to take notice of a 
possible objection, which I can imagine expressed 
somewhat as follows: “Is it necessary to introduce 
the doctrine of the Trinity at all in this discus- 
sion? Does it not suffice to say that the self- 
consistency of knowledge is guaranteed by a mono- 
theistic faith? If I believe in one only God, I 
thereby acknowledge that the same God is active in 
every department of life and being—in Nature, 
Conduct, and Reason, as you say. You tell me that — 
a man who thinks there can be ultimate disagree- 
ment between science and theology thereby repudi- 
ates the doctrine of the Trinity. You might go 
further, and say that he thereby repudiates Theism. 
That would be quite as effective a challenge, and it 
would make an even wider appeal.” 

To this I would answer that I entirely agree with 
the view that faith in one sole God involves belief in 
the harmony of science and theology, or of ethics 
and economies; and, indeed, that is what I have tried 
to say. What I affirm further, however, is that the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as I have attempted to ex- 
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pound it, draws out this implication and to a cer- 
tain extent makes it explicit. This is by no means. 
an unimportant thing to do. For we are bound to 
admit that it is quite possible in practice for a be- 
liever in God to fail to detect some of the results 
which should follow from his creed. It is useful 
in this connexion to contrast the teaching of Islam 
with that of Christianity. There God is conceived 
as distant, here He is near; there His will is in- 
serutable, here its inner purpose reveals itself ever 
more and more clearly; there, worst of all, men can 
but submit to Him, because they cannot understand 
Him (the very word “Islam” means submission), 
while here we dare to believe that every advance of 
sound knowledge makes it possible for each of us 
to be more fully and consciously God’s fellow-worker. 
Is it not because the Mohammedan does not recognise 
the full and vital relation of God to His universe that 
he thinks submission the word which best sums up 
human duty? If, then, my objector tells me that 
the first article of the Mohammedan creed would 
lead, if properly understood, to an alteration of that 
attitude, he must yet admit that it has not in fact 
been thus generally understood. And so I ask him 
to go with me when I say that it is practically use- 
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ful to remind ourselves that the Christian Church 
has shown, by its doctrine of the Trinity, that it 
acknowledges this necessary consequence of its 
faith in God, and that there is therefore the 
less excuse for those Christians who in practice dis- 
regard it. 

But now another objector is ready to leap in- 
dignantly to his feet. If the doctrine of the Trinity 
merely makes explicit what is implied all along by 
faith in One God, what becomes of the Church’s 
view that that doctrine has been divinely revealed ? 
It is degraded to a place in what a former generation 
would have called “natural religion.” Two re 
marks may be made in reply to this. First, it has 
already been urged in this lecture that revelation 
is our name for the divine side of that co-operative 
process which on its human side we call the discov- 
ery of new truth; and to one who regards natural 
and revealed religion through the medium of this 
belief the old hard-and-fast line of distinction be- 
tween them has not so much shifted its position as 
altogether disappeared from sight. Natural re- 
ligion turns out to be, after all, revealed; and re- 
vealed religion turns out to be, after all, natural. 
The line which before seemed to separate them was 
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due, it now appears, to a crack in the glass. 
Secondly, let us ask what in fact was the way in 
which historically the doctrine of the Trinity arose. 
Was it not this? that the early Christian disciples 
found themselves to be in contact with God, not only 
in outward providence, but also in their inner lives 
~ and in their relation to the person of Jesus Christ; 
and the Trinitarian formula represents the result 
of the effort, which they could not but make, to 
interpret this new experience. What is this but 
to say that they had learned to see more clearly what 
faith in the Divine Unity implied ? 

We cannot fail to notice that in some of the 
puzzling questions which at one time or another 
disturb us all, the conviction that the God of nature 
is also the God of human relationships and the 
God of reason helps towards a solution of our 
difficulty. 

One or two illustrations may be given here: 

1. Consider, for instance, such a_ straightfor- 
ward statement as that “honesty is the best policy.” 
We understand it, we think; and it seems to be 
true enough and not specially controversial. But 
someone paraphrases it, “Honesty pays; that means 
that goodness is simply the kind of conduct 
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which is dedicated by prudence;” and at once the 
storms of controversy are raging. One party cries, 
“You degrade the idea of virtue, and destroy its 
obligation, when you identify it with enlightened 
self-interest.” Ask the other, ‘What content can 
you possibly give to the term ‘virtuous conduct’ ex- 
cept this, that it is conduct which promotes well- 
being in some way or other, and so is good because 
of its results? How otherwise could it ever have 
come to be considered good at all, in the long course 
of man’s evolution?’ “Not so,” answer the first, 
“by ‘good’ is meant ‘well-pleasing to God,’ and 
there is no room in that conception for any thought 
of consequences, whether pleasant or the reverse.” 
“We disagree,” says the second, ‘for how can you 
tell what is well-pleasing to God except by investi- 
gating the effect of any principle of conduct upon 
human life and happiness?” And so the argument 
runs on, and neither side is likely to give way. Is 
it not plain, however, that the difficulty arises from 
the fact that both sides alike conceive of the evolu- 
tion of society as a process which has no relation to 
eternal moral principles, or—if that phrase seems to 
beg the question—no relation to God? If only they 
brought to bear on the matter of the dispute their 
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faith in the doctrine of the Trinity, the idealists 
would no longer be horrified at the thought of moral 
principles becoming known to men through experi- 
ence of their “working value,’ and evolutionists on 
the other hand would make no difficulty about ascrib- 
ing an eternal significance to principles of conduct 
which lead to beneficial results. To return to the 
example from which we started, the former would 
say, “Honesty is God’s will, so of course it is also 
the best policy” ; and the latter would answer, “Hon- 
esty is the best policy, so of course it is also God’s 
will.” 

Perhaps the dispute is likely to run most fiercely 
when it has to do with the greatest of the virtues, 
love. Here at least, we shall be told, there can be 
no thought of compromise. Yet, in the light of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, let us put to ourselves these 
two questions: Should we count love less divine, if 
we all agreed that it had won its supremacy over 
men’s allegiance through the long experience of 
countless generations? Should we count it more 
divine, if we all agreed that it had not? The dis- 
pute is, to me, strangely reminiscent of the one which 
arose half a century ago, when the evolution of man 
from an animal ancestry was supposed to be irrecon- 
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cilable with his high destiny. And how unreal that 
dispute sounds to most of us to-day! 8 

There is more than a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the problem of goodness and the problem of 
truth. There is no reason why I should not accept 
the pragmatist’s assertion of the working value of 
truth, and his account of the way in which ‘particular 
propositions have come to be regarded as true, even 
if I feel compelled to part company with him when 
he goes on to insist that truth has no meaning be- 
yond the possession of this working value. On the 
other hand, just as the evolutionist in ethics has no 
need to deny the existence of an absolute standard 
of goodness in the mind of God, so the pragmatist 
has no need, in order to safeguard his belief in the 
practical value of truth, to frame a definition by 
which the existence of an absolute standard is 
denied. J am aware, of course, that he will tell me 
that his definition of the meaning of truth is of the 
essence of pragmatism, and that to surrender that 
while retaining its account of the way in which we 
become satisfied of the truth of particular proposi- 
tions is to give up all that he considers most im- 
portant in his system. I cannot therefore refrain 
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from pointing out that the definition is not only a 
stumbling-block to the opponents of pragmatism, but 
it is also an embarrassment to its defenders. Fora 
convinced pragmatism is a man who believes in the 
absolute truth of the statement that all truth is 
relative; whereas it is plain that, by his own hy- 
pothesis, the assertion that truth is relative cannot be 
more than relatively true.* 

2. For another illustration of the use of bring- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity into relation with 
particular problems, I would refer you to a passage 
in The Fundations of Belief, written by our Chancel- 
lor > twenty-seven years ago. You will remember 
that it is there ® contended that, on a purely natural- 
istic hypothesis, reason must be regarded as the out- 
come from physical antecedents with no bias towards 
truth. It cannot, therefore, be a trustworthy instru- 
ment for the discovery of truth. Do you see what 
that means? When you have decided, by a process 
of reasoning, that reasoning cannot be trusted, you 
are involved in what can only be described as an in- 
tellectual nightmare. The more you struggle to see 
qi Seo appa? ay Suche gan aig, Ohaie we 

5 The Earl of Balfour ig Chancellor of University of Cam- 


bridge. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 296-301. 
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where you are, the worse becomes the confusion. It 
is like trying to deduce something positive from 
such statements as: “I know that I know nothing,” 
or “I am a convinced determinist.” In 1895, Mr. 
Balfour argued that theism provided an escape, and 
the only possible escape, from this stultification of 
intellectual effort, and gave validity to the processes 
of thought. For evolution would then be conceived 
as having taken place in accordance with a divine 
plan, so that the fact that reason had been gradually 
evolved would supply no argument against its trust- 
worthiness. It is only when we believe that the 
God of nature is the God of truth that thinking be- 
comes worth while. 

Before concluding this lecture a few words must 
be said as to the bearing of the subject on the pres- 
ent situation in religion in this country. I have 
tried to show, not simply that it is permissible for 
theology to take account of the teaching of science 
and history and philosophy, but that it is so em- 
phatically its duty to do so that refusal involves the 
denial of one of the most fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. And yet it is notorious that this re- 
fusal has been made again and again in the past, 
and is still not infrequently made to-day. The con- 
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sequence has been that many men, with minds all 
on fire with the love of truth—men whose religious 
attitude to life it would be utterly unjust to call in 
question—have come to despair of finding a spir 
itual home within the churches. They cannot throw 
in their lot with those who deliberately ignore a 
large part of the divine revelation, and who expect 
them to discard their equipment of modern knowl- 
edge as they pass through the church porch. 

Even in regard to such teaching as we associate 
with the names of Galileo and Copernicus, of Co- 
lenso and Darwin and Maurice—teaching to which 
the churches might be supposed to have acknowl- 
edged by this time the error of their old hostility— 
there are still many preachers of religion who per 
sist in disregarding modern ideas in their public 
and official utterances. They regard the Scriptures 
as a complex collection of books, varying widely in 
religious value and historical trustworthiness, when 
they are in their studies; but as the very word of 
God, without qualification, when they are in their 
pulpits. They are Copernican in their astronomy 
when they discuss the apparent motions of the 
heavenly bodies in the village club, but Ptolemaic 
when they give a lesson on the Ascension in the 
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village school. They believe in evolution, and ad- 
mit the value of anthropological studies, on week- 
days; but they teach the theology of Milton and a 
spectacular judgment day on Sundays. They have 
confidence in the laws of hydrostatics when they 
cross from Dover to Calais, but they regard them as 
of trifling importance when they read about the 
prophet Elisha in the second book of Kings. A few 
years ago, no doubt, under pressure of the war’s in- 
fluence, some improvement took place, but there are 
signs that that improvement is not being everywhere 
maintained, 

Of course it is admitted by everybody to-day that 
_ many questions were formerly claimed to have been 
settled by the highest religious authority which had 
scarcely, in fact, reached the stage of being in- 
telligently asked. We all know the kind of man 
who is quite willing to admit that he did wrong 
yesterday if only he may go on doing the same to- 
morrow. It is rare nowadays for any weighty pro- 
nouncement to be made in condemnation of some 
modern theory without being prefaced by a frank 
acknowledgment that similar condemnations in the 
past have usually been mistaken and futile; and it is 
profoundly pathetic that the speakers always go on 
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to add that this time—this time—they are quite 
confident that they are right. “If we had lived in 
the days of our fathers, we would not have been par- 
takers with them in the blood of the prophets; but as 
for these prophets who have the effrontery to stand 
and preach in our own hearing—let them be 
crucified !” 

I cannot doubt, then, that if the churches of this 
land are in the future to make good their appeal to 
thoughtful men and women, it is an urgent need 
that the fullest and most ungrudging recognition 
should be given to the claim of all sound knowledge 
to be a revelation of God. It is an urgent need, 
that is to say, that the churches should give practical 
effect to their faith as expressed in the doctrine of 
the Trinity. “Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God,”— 
the God of natural law, the God of the social order, 
the God of reason—“the Lord is one.” Yet I would 
not end on the thought of past failure. Rather I 
would close this lecture by reminding you once more 
of the wealth of inspiration that we may find in this 
old formula of which we have been thinking. All 
life is sacred. All life brings to us a divine mes- 
sage. All life may be an act of worship. 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


CHAPTER IT 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROVIDENCE 


After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father 
... Thy will be done—St. Matthew vi: 9, 10. 


it is that the third commandment forbids— 

the commandment which declares, as you re 
member, “Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain,”—I suppose that ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of them would reply that it has 
to do with swearing and bad language. But that 
would be, at the best, a very incomplete answer; for 


a we were to ask a large number of people what 


it ignores another way of transgressing the com- 
mand which is much more devastating in its effect 
upon a man’s attitude to life—a way of transgress- 
ing, moreover, which is by no means rare among 
religious people, and which they should, therefore, 
be all the more careful to keep in mind. It is so 
much easier to condemn the sins of others than 
our own that the churches have shown little dispo- 


sition to follow their Master in His resolute insist- 
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ence that the worst sins are those of the religious 
world—hard-heartedness and hypocrisy, narrowness. 
of sympathy and spiritual blindness. How many 
ministers of the Christian gospel could be found to- 
day, teaching that ecclesiastical intolerance is a 
blacker sin than adultery? The same partial treat- 
ment has been given to the third commandment, and 
a zealous denunciation of the sinfulness of profane: 
speech outside church doors has often been our ex- 
cuse for overlooking the sinfulness of profane think- 
ing within them. 

To understand what is involved, let us remind 
ourselves of the changes that have taken place in the 
way in which men have thought of God. It would 
take us too far from the subject of this second 
lecture to trace these changes in detail, but we know 
that in two respects especially the conception of God 
has developed in the religious history of mankind: 
in regard, namely, to the extent of His authority, 
and to the attributes of His character. In so far 
as the Hebrew race is concerned, we can study this. 
development in the pages of the Old Testament. 
The Hebrews, as we know, thought of Jehovah at. 
one time as a national God, and only gradually at- 
tained to the belief that He was the God of the whole 
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earth; and at the same time their conception of His 
character passed through various well-defined stages 
in which He was a powerful warrior, a magnificent 
potentate, a dispenser of social justice, a God of love. 
Now it would plainly be a mark of singular foolish- 
ness on our part if we found fault with those who 
stood at one stage of religious development for not 
being at a later one—if, for example, we blamed Deb- 
orah for not using the language of Amos, or Solo- 
mon for not thinking the thoughts of Micah and 
Isaiah, or Samuel for not representing the divine at- 
titude to the Amalekites as a later writer represented 
it to the six-score thousand persons in the great city 
Nineveh. But, on the other hand, we should cer- 
tainly be right in blaming a man who, professing to 
have accepted the teaching of Amos, should go away 
and talk like Deborah, or who, after listening to the 
words of Jesus Christ, should maintain that Samuel 
rightly interpreted the mind of God. When the 
higher truth has been perceived, to rest in the lower 
is to be guilty of blasphemy; and this, surely, is 
the sin against which the third commandment warns 
us. We must not think unworthy thoughts about 
God; we must not be satisfied with views about His 
nature and character (for that is what the Hebrews 
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meant when they spoke of His “Name”) which are 
less true than those to which our generation has at- 
tained; we must not guide our lives by the theology 
of a past age in so far as that theology has been 
corrected by later teaching. 

We are familiar enough with the view that the 
mutual relations of sovereign states are not under 
obligation to the laws of morality; what is this 
but to conceive of God as national in His interests, 
and to take one’s stand with Deborah rather than 
with Amos? We are familiar enough with the view 
that the test of a man’s religion is the regularity of 
his attendance at church on Sundays, or the fre- 
quency of his communions, rather than the unselfish- 
ness of his relations with his fellow-men throughout 
the week; what is this but to suppose that the priests 
of Solomon saw more clearly than Micah into the 
mind of God? We are familiar enough—yes, even 
to-day—with the belief that thousands of men and 
women pass through the gate of death into an ex- 
perience of torment which will last to all eternity; 
what is this but to think that Samuel’s instructions 
to Saul reveal God more truly than the parable of 
the Prodigal Son or that of the Shepherd who seeks 
his sheep until he finds it—wntil he finds it? Thus 
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do we deliberately choose to live at the theological 
level of a past age; thus do we take the name of the 
Lord our God in vain; thus do we bring it to pass 
that the name of God is blasphemed among the Gen- 
tiles—among those, that is to say, who stand out- 
side the churches—because of our misrepresenta- 
tions; and meanwhile our care for the honour of 
that name is satisfied by our insisting upon the 
wickedness of swearing. I am not preaching a ser- 
mon in defence of bad language, and for my own 
part I believe that anyone who has thought quietly 
for five minutes about Jesus of Nazareth will have 
no desire to use the name of the world’s Hero- 
Friend as a thoughtless expletive. But I am eager 
to see the churches’ zeal for reverence effective on 
other fields as well. 

We saw, in the first chapter, that the Christian 
professes to worship a God who is at once the God of 
Nature and of History and of Reason. And so, just 
because knowledge advances in each of these depart- 
ments of life, it is clear that we ought to under- 
stand some of the ways of God better than our fore- 
fathers did. Explanations and _ interpretations 
which satisfied them may or may not satisfy us. If 
they do still satisfy us, it must be because they 
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harmonise our experience, not because they once 
harmonised theirs. On the other hand, there are 
some explanations which they found helpful but 
which in the altered conditions will not help us at 
all; and when that is so, to repeat the old explana- 
tions instead of trying to think out new ones may 
easily lead to our taking the name of God in vain. 
It is no mark of piety to reject the lessons of history 
and science, though it is often assumed to be so; 
on the contrary, it is the proof of unbelief. For to 
take account of modern ways of thinking is not 
merely lawful, but it is the positive duty of a Chris- 
tian man, just because he believes in God. We re- 
member the condemnation which Jesus brought 
against those who were specially charged with the 
interpretation of the Scriptures in His day: “Ye 
took away the key of knowledge: ye entered not in 
yourselves, and them that were entering in ye 
hindered.” + 

There cannot, I think, be any doubt that the diffi- 
culties which many people find to-day in some of 
the most fundamental doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion—people whom it would be a shallow and false 
criticism to call irreligious—are due to this cause of 
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which I have been speaking, that the beliefs are ex- 
pressed in terms which seem to be altogether at vari- 
ance with other departments of human knowledge. 
Religious doctrines should provide explanations of 
our experience, but these do not seem to explain 
anything. Instead of bringing harmony into life, 
they make it more than ever disjointed. The early 
Christians found that the teaching to which they 
listened on Sunday helped to make intelligible to 
them their experience on Monday; but there are not 
a few would-be Christians to-day who would say 
that their only chance of believing what they hear 
and say on Sunday lies in their forgetting it dur- 
ing the rest of the week. To reconcile the Sunday 
and week-day points of view would involve an in- 
tellectual gymnastic of which they are not capable. 
The loss that results is incalculable; it leads some of 
them to refuse, on the ground of sincerity, to ally 
themselves with organised Christianity, and thus 
the fighting power of the churches against evil is 
greatly diminished; and when it stops short of this, 
it frequently involves the utter divorcement of re- 
ligion from daily life. My hope in these lectures is 
that I may be able to say something which will bring 
one or two of these fundamental beliefs of the Chris- 
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tian into more helpful relation with ordinary experi- 
ence by considering them, as honestly as I can, in the 
light of two conceptions which have especially im- 
pressed themselves on the mind of our age—those of 
natural law and the solidarity of social life. And 
the first of which I propose to speak is the belief 
in providence. 

What is the extent, what is the method, of that 
divine control of events which the word denotes? 
What does it mean to “trust in providence”? When 
is it right to speak of a thing as “providential’’ ? 
If my friend is a soldier on active service, has 
providence got anything to do with the chance of his 
being killed? If I unexpectedly meet an acquaint- 
ance in a London tube, has providence brought him 
there? If my house is burnt to the ground, is it 
providence that has sent me the misfortune? These 
are some of the questions which might be asked, and 
the answers which they would receive would range 
from such as implicitly asserted that everything hap- 
pened in accordance with the will of God, to those 
which denied that in the idea of providential govern- 
ment there was any reality at all. Let us glance 
at some of the ways in which the belief actually 
meets us in the present day. 
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There are people, who, when anything happens 
which exactly and unexpectedly fits in with their 
plans, or works for their private advantage, regard 
it as ““providential,”’ by which they mean that divine 
power has made a special intervention on their 
behalf. One of these people, for example, starts out 
in the morning to go to his place of business and, 
when just on the point of getting into a motor bus, 
he slips on the muddy pavement and falls prone. 
He returns home in a very bad temper to change 
into another suit of clothes, and the bus which he 
has missed is upset five minutes later at the bottom 
of a hill. Is it not clear that providence has in- 
geniously contrived his escape? He cannot remem- 
ber ever falling like that before, and it must have 
happened on purpose. In regarding the adventure 
in this way he considers that he is evincing a religi- 
ous spirit ; yet it may be doubted whether the wisdom 
and beneficence of providence are as readily ac- 
knowledged by the passengers who were so unfortu- 
nate as to keep their foothold on the greasy road. 
They are by no means gratified by the thought, even 
if it be true, that providence might, at no greater 
cost than a few more muddy patches judiciously 
located, have intervened for them also, and didn’t. 
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On the whole they would prefer to banish divine in- 
tervention from the whole affair, rather than have to 
believe that it operates with such partiality. 

The statement of the problem in Robert Brown- 
ing’s “Mr. Sludge, ‘The Medium’” is no doubt 
familiar to you all: 


Private mercies—oh, you’ve told me, sir, 

Of such interpositions! How yourself 

Once, missing on a memorable day 

Your handkerchief—just setting out, you know,— 
You must return to fetch it, lost the train, 

And saved your precious self from what befell 
The thirty-three whom Providence forgot. 


Yes, there is the difficulty, or rather one of the 
difficulties—“the thirty-three whom Providence for- 
got.” It would surely have been easy, if providence 
really had a hand in the matter, to have arranged 
that thirty-four handkerchiefs should have been left 
at home simultaneously. 

But if some people think that providence sends 
them their happy experiences, while their neighbours, 
of course, are just unaccountably lucky, there are 
more who see the same cause at work in times of ad- 
versity—especially other people’s adversity. On 
such occasions they seek to console their friends by 
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allusions to the benevolence of providence, to its 
inscrutability (a favourite word in this connexion) 
to its well-known but mysterious kindness in chas- 
tisement. “God is sending this trouble upon you,” 
they say, “for your good.” And they too believe 
that, in so saying, they are using the language of 
reverence and pious resignation. 

One objection to opinions of this bias is obvious 
at once; we have no reason to suppose that our 
friends’ misfortunes are providentially ordained, in 
the customary use of those words, unless we hold 
that everything that happens in the world does so 
in accordance with the divine will in an immediate, 
and not merely an ultimate, sense. No doubt there 
are some people who prefer to believe that this is 
actually the case, but it should suffice to make such 
a belief untenable for any intelligent Christian man 
that it denies one of the deepest elements of ex- 
perience—the fact of sin. We may not by any 
means all agree as to the origin of sin in the world, 
or its explanation, or the precise limits of human 
responsibility; but at least all Christian people 
agree in this, that a sinful act is one in which a 
man foolishly and deliberately follows his own will 
in preference to following the will of God, one in 
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which he disregards the divine purpose and substi- 
tutes his own petty scheme. Notice the words, ‘in 
preference to following the will of God,” “disregards 
the divine purpose”; then God’s purposes may be 
frustrated, and His will may not be done. A man 
who fraudulently misapplies money which he holds 
in trust is not acting in accordance with God’s will, 
but in opposition to it. This being so—and we all 
acknowledge that it is so—it is plainly inconsistent 
with Christianity to assert that whatever happens 
must, just because it has happened, have been di- 
vinely intended. And as soon as this is perceived, 
it becomes clear, too, that the habit of ascribing 
calamities to a direct divine volition is frequently 
the outcome of intellectual laziness. We know that 
the sufferer is not personally to blame for what has 
befallen; to discover whose fault it is might involve 
a troublesome inquiry which we are not disposed to 
undertake; so we adopt the easy plan of laying the 
blame on God, and at the same time think that we 
safeguard ourselves from the appearance of doing 
so by the use of such words as “inscrutable” and 
“mysterious.” We light-heartedly take the name of 
God in vain. 

At this point it may be said, though those who say 
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it are not likely to do so in the interest of a doctrine 
of providence, that my appeal to the fact of sin has as- 
sumed the freedom of the human will, and that this is 
a large assumption for one who wishes to deal fairly 
by natural law. Let me therefore say so much on 
the determinist controversy as will make plain the 
position which I take in these lectures. It has often 
been observed that, whether we are possessed of 
free-will or not, we all—including those of us who 
are determinists—act on the assumption that our 
wills are free. I do not think that this puts the 
case strongly enough. I would say further that if 
we discuss or argue or reason at all, we must do so 
on the hypothesis of free-will. For look at the 
alternative. Once you assume the truth of de- 
terminism, you assume that all the facts of the uni- 
verse are inevitable, and among those facts are our 
very arguments and conclusions and convictions— 
even our convictions about the soundness of our own 
reasoning. If I argue on behalf of, say, a reformed 
House of Lords and you defend the existing chamber, 
not only shall I, if I am a consistent determinist, 
hold that your obstinacy is merely a result of the 
past, and so is beyond your control, but I shall form 
exactly the same opinion about my own desire for 
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reform, and J shall even acknowledge that my in- 
ability to discover a flaw in my own argument is 
likewise pre-determined by antecedents of which I 
am not aware. I am tied up in another of those 
intellectual nightmares to which I alluded in the first 
chapter, and from which escape is impossible except 
by the surrender of the initial hypothesis. To apply 
the criticism to the libertarian controversy itself, I 
venture to assert that determinism, if it is true, can 
never be proved; in other words, that a consistent 
determinist can never be a convinced determinist. 
For, on the assumption of the truth of his own 
theory, any proof that he may give of that theory 
is simply necessitated by the past; it may, for all 
he knows to the contrary, owe its present shape, or 
he may owe his satisfaction with it, to the fact that 
his great-uncle ate too large a Christmas dinner in 
1854; it is itself a fact and nothing more, and it 
stands in this respect on a level with the proof that 
his libertarian friend offers of his own opposing 
doctrine. Of course he will say that his own proof 
is convincing, and his friend’s is not; but he can- 
not stop there, and he must add that his judgment as 
to the cogent quality of the one rather than the other 
is as much necessitated as anything else. We may 
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put it in this way: nobody can prove determinism to 
be true except by assuming it to be false.” 

As, therefore, I seem bound to make an implicit 
assumption of human freedom whenever I embark 
on a course of reasoning, I need not waste time in 
defending myself for assuming it explicitly also in 
my reference to sin. And, to return to the subject 
of providence; we have seen that the fact of sin 
precludes our thinking that whatever happens is a 
direct expression of the will of God. I used as an 
illustration just now the case of a fraudulent trustee ; 
it would be an outrage upon reverence if we were to 
go to some friendless widow who had been plunged 
into cruel poverty and hardship by his crime, and 
say to her, “God has sent this trouble upon you in 
order to strengthen and train your character; He 
wishes to draw you away from a sinful dependence 
upon worldly comforts;” for the cause of her mis- 
fortune is not God, but a hard-hearted villain whose 
action has thwarted—not accomplished—the divine 
will. Of course it is true that her changed circum- 
stances do give her the chance of showing courage 
and self-reliance; of course it is possible—just pos- 
sible—that they may teach her to see that a patient 


2See Appendix E. 
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spirit is a more valuable possesion than a well- 
nourished body; but not one whit more on that ac 
count are they of divine appointment. If we feel 
it our duty to try and explain to her why she has so 
much suffering to bear, our only reasonable plan is 
to insist upon the truth that life is, as we all know, 
a social and not a solitary affair; that in everything 
that we do, whether good or bad, we affect one an- 
other. And if we go on to find in this truth the 
strongest motive to right conduct, we are only fol- 
lowing the example of St. Paul. 

How does it come, then, that so many religious 
people permit themselves to speak of misfortunes 
as providentially ordered—people who at other times 
insist as emphatically as any that sin is defiance of 
the divine will? The answer which I suggest to 
this question may seem a curious one, but I be- 
lieve that it is correct. Such people distinguish, 
as if they were entirely separate things, the active 
and the passive senses in which one single action 
may be regarded, from the points of view of the 
agent and the victim. The two statements, “the 
trustee defrauded the widow,” and “the widow was 
defrauded by the trustee,” are treated by them as 
referring to different transactions, instead of as 
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representing the same transaction under two differ- 
ent aspects. They would hold up their hands in 
horror at the assertion that God wished a man to 
steal my watch, but they would find no difficulty in 
saying that God wished me to have my watch stolen. 
Yet it is the same action all the time, and—except 
for the purpose of discussion—its two aspects can 
no more be separated than the two sides of a sheet 
of paper. Grammatical abstractions cannot thus be 
carried over into life; in the thought of God verbs 
are conjugated in the active and passive voices 
simultaneously, and our judgment must take account 
of both. God cannot will that a watch should be 
stolen without also willing that somebody should 
steal it. I wish to call attention to the prin- 
ciple which is involved here, for it will meet us 
again more than once in these lectures, and with not 
quite so obvious or familiar an application. It is 
by no means an uncommon mistake to attribute a 
fictitious independence to two things which are really 
inseparable, and to create difficulties for ourselves 
in consequence. 

It is easy to imagine the scorn with which some 
persons will receive the suggestion that if we want 
to comfort the victim of undeserved misfortune we 
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must base our explanation on the fact of human 
solidarity. It will be urged that when the innocent 
sufferer of another person’s crime believes that his 
bitter experience is sent to him by God, the belief 
is consolatory and sustaining; but that there is little 
comfort to be extracted from the assertion that life 
is a social affair. At the moment, I would only 
remark that we are not now inquiring whether the 
belief that misfortunes are sent by God is comfort- 
ing, but whether it is true; and I cannot but think 
that, if it is not true, the ordinarily intelligent 
Christians would rather part with a fictitious source 
of comfort than retain it at the cost of self-reception 
and blasphemy. But I do not deny the importance, 
in its degree, of this practical aspect of the matter, 
and I shall return to it later to suggest that in this re- 
lation the fact of human solidarity is not by any 
means so barren of consolation as may appear at 
first sight, and that the consolatory power of a be- 
lief in providence is not, after all, dependent upon 
our misrepresenting the relation of God to the world. 
Of the fact itself, too—the fact of the social char- 
acter of human life—much more will have to be 
said later; but I would remind you now that while it 
is the condition which makes it possible for me to 
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hurt my neighbour, it is equally the condition—the 
indispensable condition—which makes it possible for 
me to help him and for him to help me. The power 
to serve and the power to harm, the power to amuse 
and the power to annoy, are alike consequences of 
the same fundamental condition, and not one of them 
is conceivably possible in isolation. So if we are 
disposed to find fault at all, it is the principle of 
solidarity that we must blame, and not one particular 
compartment of the experience in which it issues. 
The two compartments cannot be separated; they 
are essential to the edifice as a whole; and if I object 
to a universe in which it is possible for a pickpocket 
to deprive me of my watch, I am necessarily object- 
ing at the same time to a universe in which it is 
possible for a kind relation to give me a Christmas 
present, or for my friends to join me in a game of 
tennis. Social solidarity cannot help being two- 
sided in its working, and most of us would rather 
put up with both sides than have to be content with 
neither. The alternative to a universe in which I 
can give you either kicks or ha’pence is not a uni- 
verse in which I can give you the ha’pence and can- 
not give you the kicks, but one in which both you 
and J live independently, each in our own little 
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cell of solitary confinement, each unaware of the 
existence of the other. And if we could exchange 
our present social life for such a state of isolated 
existences, we should feel, I do not doubt, that our es- 
cape from burglars and slanderers and selfish neigh- 
bours had been purchased too dearly when we dis- 
covered that the very possibility of love and friend- 
ship and books and games, and indeed every element 
of civilisation and culture, had gone along with 
them. I think that we do not always remember 
this; but if so, it is plain that we have here another 
instance of that tendency to illegitimate abstraction 
to which I have already called attention ; and for that 
reason it is worth while to emphasise the importance 
of the fact that the power to hurt cannot be separated 
from the power to help. I believe that the recog- 
nition of it contributes to the solution of more than 
one troublesome problem, and later on JI shall ask 
you to give it a further application. 

If such references to providence as we have been 
considering are common on the occasion of unde- 
served misfortune befalling our friends, they natu- 
rally increase in volume at times of great public 
calamity, such as a railway accident, or a war (until 
we have got used to it), or a mining disaster, or an 
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earthquake. At such times, even the newspapers are 
liable to talk about “man’s impotence before the 
blind forces of nature,” and “the mysteries of the 
divine government of the world.” Yet even in these 
cases the comments are often quite as evidently 
inappropriate. An explosion in a coal-mine can 
frequently be traced to some insane disregard of 
simple precautions; and a volcanic eruption would 
do but little harm if men had not been so strangely 
slow in learning that the immediate neighbourhood 
of an active volcano is not an eligible site for a 
town. We might as well talk about “man’s impo- 
tence before the blind forces of nature” when some- 
one breaks his leg by falling downstairs, for without 
question the undesigned rapidity of his descent is 
due to the earth’s attraction. And if, when the 
motor bus gets out of control on a hill and overturns 
at the bottom, we discourse upon “the mysteries of 
divine providence,” we show considerably less sense, 
even from the religious point of view, than if we 
inquire about the condition of the brakes or the 
sobriety of the driver. 

The truth is that the problem presented to re- 
ligious faith by great calamities does not differ, ex- 
cept in degree and impressiveness, from that which 
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confronts us whenever one individual suffers for 
another’s fault. In both cases equally, all the es- 
sential elements of the problem are present. Sup- 
pose I am walking along the street and a stray piece 
of orange-peel suddenly precipitates me upon my 
face, I cannot see that religious fervour requires me 
to sit on the pavement and murmur to myself about 
the inscrutability of the divine will. At the very 
least such a course might lead to my losing the 
chance of catching the youthful eater of oranges who 
is responsible for my humiliation, and reading him a 
lesson in the rudiments of civic duty. And _ pre- 
cisely in the same way, if we all believed that a rail- 
way accident was sent us by a loving providence 
just to teach us resignation, we might miss the dis- 
covery of an incompetent plate-layer or a negligent 
signalman. 

It is worth while to notice lastly, in this brief 
review of some of the cruder theories of providence, 
that those who maintain the direct divine origin of 
human misfortunes are sometimes driven, in their 
attempt to defend the character of God from the 
charge of cruelty or callousness, to a position which 
closely resembles that of the traditional friends of 
Job: they try to establish some sort of balance be- 
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tween unhappiness and desert. So, for example, it 
came about at an early stage of the Great War that 
we were told to regard it, as a divine chastisement 
for national faults, such as drunkenness and the 
craving for amusement. God forbid that I should 
say a word to belittle the gravity of our public sins, 
but—a war to punish us for drunkenness! It re- 
minds us of the view of the Hebrew historian that 
a devastating plague was sent upon the whole people 
in order to punish David’s impious pride in ordering 
a census. It is not thus that the divine intelligence 
works. God’s punishments not only fit the offences, 
but they follow from them as their consequences. 
Drunkenness is punished not by a war, but by pov- 
erty and a bad national bill of health; contempt of 
hygienic laws is punished by the outbreak of disease ; 
ignorance by incompetence; and so on. Hence if 
the war was a punishment at all, it can only have 
been for whatever share we took in perpetuating the 
selfish and narrow outlook which marred, and still 
mars, so many of the relationships between modern 
states ; while if there are any who think that we were 
altogether guiltless in this respect, or if (as is more 
likely) there are those who think that our guilt was 
no greater than that of others who suffered consider- 
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ably less, they have no need to invoke such sins as 
drunkenness to fill up the gap, for the principle of 
social interdependence is, as we have seen, ready at 
hand to account for our share in the tragedy. 

The tendency at the present time is, I suppose, to 
regard belief in providence as altogether discredited. 
Yet I am convinced that it is possible to express 
the doctrine in a way which, even for modern minds, 
preserves all its old power to comfort and encourage. 
But the first condition of success in doing so is that 
we should recognise the inadequacy of many of the 
views on the subject which pass as Christian. It 
may be unreasonable to expect to find logical ac 
curacy of thinking in those devout Christians whose 
belief I have been criticising, but others who do 
not share it are often more clear-sighted as to what 
it involves. They perceive that if all the suffering 
in the world is deliberately sent by a wise providence 
for beneficent ends, it becomes an act of impicty on 
our part to attempt to cure or even to mitigate it. 
Doctors, nurses, hospitals, clinics are in the case or- 
ganised in a blasphemous attempt to fight against 
God.* They perceive that the assumption that 


8This is not far-fetched. There are people who oppose 
the use of chloroform in obstetric practice on the ground 
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whatever happens in the world takes place by direct 
divine appointment, tends to put progress beyond the 
scope of human effort, and cannot ultimately be dis- 
tinguished from sheer fatalism. They perceive that 
in actual life the belief tends in some cases to the 
sapping of the springs of moral effort, and the de- 
struction of initiative; to what may be called a reli- 
gious Micawberism masquerading in the form of 
piety, which waits for God to send what a man ought 
to be active in seeking for himself—an attitude which 
in its extreme form is more likely to excite our mirth 
than to need our criticism, as when (to take an ex- 
ample almost at random) the author of Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch tells us of a girl in an insti- 
tution trying to alter the lankness of her hair, and 
being reproved by the matron with the statement that 
if God had meant her hair to curl He would have 
made it curly. These things, I say, they perceive; 
and the calamity is that in their recoil from this 
particular expression of the doctrine, they frequently 
therefore ought not to be diminished. A friend of the 
writer’s, who died recently of cancer, suffered prolonged 
torture before he would allow drugs to be administered to 


deaden the pain, because he conceived such a procedure as 
inconsistent with submission to God’s will. 
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go the length of denying the reality of divine provi- 
dence altogether. It is abundantly clear that if be- 
lief in providence is to be preserved, the doctrine 
must be re-stated; and it remains for me to make 
some suggestions towards this re-statement. 

The most notable difference between the mental 
attitude of thoughtful men in the present day and 
that of their predecessors is in regard to the mean- 
ing and the importance of law. They are persuaded 
that events in nature do not happen at haphazard, 
but each is due to some cause or combination of 
causes. And the converse is equally true, that every 
cause is bound to produce its proper effect. We may 
admit that the precise effect of any particular cause 
is not always easy to discover, for the reason that 
the cause rarely, if ever, operates in complete isola- 
tion; and it may easily happen that the resultant 
effect of a combination of causes will be a very dif- 
ferent event from that which was anticipated by a 
casual observer who had omitted to take account of 
them all. Yet we know that in such a combina- 
tion each is contributing to the result, so that but for 
its presence that result would have been different. 
Thus the flight of a bird, or of an aéroplane, is a 
perpetual source of wonder to anyone who thinks 
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only of the force of gravity and ignores the resist- 
ance of the air; yet we all know that these phe- 
nomena depend as much on gravity as on resistance, 
and that if it were not easier to bicycle downhill 
than up it would be impossible to fly. If a boat sails 
into the wind, that does not mean that the pressure 
of the air has failed to produce its right and proper 
effect ; if you tell me something and I forthwith for- 
get it, that does not mean that I am exactly as if 
you had never told me at all. And not only do we 
recognise much more clearly nowadays than formerly 
these relations of cause and effect, or, if you prefer 
it, of inevitable sequence, but we have learned fur- 
ther that the introduction of religious ideas in no 
way alters the case. God does not work miracles to 
prevent the consequences of an act of folly from fall- 
ing upon its perpetrator or even upon other people. 
If a man wastes his time and his energies, the most 
sincere contrition afterwards on his part will not 
prevent his children’s suffering from the effects of 
the bad start in life with which he has handicapped 
them; if a child disobeys orders and falls into a 
pond, no subsequent repentance will avail to dry 
his clothes. 

Now it is this universal reign of law which seems 
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to some people to banish God from present experi- 
ience. But it is really more correct to say that it 
furnishes us with an explanation of the method of 
His presence. It is by means of law that His 
control is exerted. For we know, even in the most 
ordinary human experience, that there are two ways 
of exercising control. One way is by continually 
interfering to alter arrangements and to do unex- 
pected things, like a small-minded person to whom 
authority has been entrusted, and whose vanity is 
flattered by seeing his orders obeyed; or a fussy mis- 
tress of a household who is never of the same mind 
for ten minutes together; or, may be, a man with- 
out the power of looking ahead, who is continually 
trying, by a succession of makeshifts and expedients, 
to correct mistakes that might easily have been 
avoided. Something like this is the way in which 
the divine control of the world has often been con- 
ceived in the past; and God’s hand has been seen 
only in the abnormal and the unexpected—as the 
legal phrase “act of God” reminds us still. But 
there is a second way of exerting control which is at 
once more intelligent and more dignified ; it consists 
in the laying down of such wise rules and the adop- 
tion of such principles at the outset as will be con- 
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tinually applicable, and will never need to be 
changed. 

Consider, by way of very inadequate illustration, 
an incident from a game of Association football. 
One of the players kicks the ball through the goal. 
Has he scored? No, for he was off-side; and his own 
opinion or the wishes of the onlookers make no dif- 
ference to the decision of the referee. The thing is 
so familiar that we never trouble to put into words 
what is involved, yet it may remind us of this—that 
the Football Association is all the time by its rules 
controlling what takes place in a game, in spite of 
all that we may say about the individual capacity 
and skill of the players. 

The illustration, I admit, does not carry us very 
far, and its details must not be pressed. In partic- 
ular, it should be noticed that the laws or rules of 
football are laws in the same sense as those of a coun- 
try, normative laws, which set up a standard and can 
be disobeyed, which tell us what to do but do not en- 
sure that we shall do it; while by scientific laws we 
mean, not normative rules at all, but statements of 
observed uniformities, which do not set up a stand- 
ard but assert facts, which cannot be disobeyed, but 
can at most be forgotten. This distinction, how- 
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ever, does not touch the main point of the illustra- 
tion, which for our purpose is quite valid. For the 
game of life, also, is one that must be played ac 
cording to rules, whether they are natural laws like 
those of gravity, and the effects of heat and chemical 
combination, or whether they are moral laws such as 
that a liar is not trusted, than an habitually idle per- 
son loses the capacity for work, that a bore in con- 
versation has few friends. These are the rules of 
the game; and though they can be forgotten or ig- 
nored, they cannot be broken. By means of them 
the Power behind the world is all the time controlling 
what takes place in it, even as the Association in 
London controls the details of the football match. 
Here, then, is the ground of our confidence. We 
are playing the game according to our own individual 
skill and choice, or, in many cases, according to the 
skill and choice of other people; but we are playing 
it, too, according to rules which have been laid down 
by a higher Power. It is for me to decide whether I 
will work or waste my time, but it is not for me to 
evade the law that laziness will loosen my hold of 
those capacities which I already possess; it is for me 
to decide whether I will lie or tell the truth, but it is 
not for me to make lying my habit and yet keep the 
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confidence and respect of my friends; it is for me to 
decide whether I will read books that are worth read- 
ing or will read trash, but I cannot alter the law 
that the more rubbish I read the less I shall be ca- 
pable of appreciating and enjoying the books of all 
the ages. We are playing our own game, but we 
have got to conform to the rules, and those rules are 
outside our control. 

But this amount of divine supervision is not 
enough to satisfy some people; they want to believe 
in a God whose interference is direct and particular. 
How can general laws, they ask, provide for their 
special circumstances? It may be answered, surely, 
that it depends upon the wisdom of the Power (or 
Person) who is responsible for them. The Football 
Association is not omniscient, and cannot foresee all 
the different circumstances which may arise in a 
single game; nor is it necessary to suppose that its 
collective wisdom is of the highest order, and that 
the rules could not conceivably be improved. But 
even here we know that the rules have as their ob- 
ject to make the game fair and worthy of the efforts 
which it evokes; and the individual player, much as 
he may dislike being told that he was off-side when 
he thought he had scored, yet knows that he en- 
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joys the game all the better in the long run because 
the off-side rule exists. When, therefore, we re- 
mind ourselves how great the divine wisdom must 
be, it becomes less difficult to think that universal 
laws may be so adjusted that no improvement by 
particular interferences is possible, except at the 
cost of tampering somewhere with human freedom 
and so precluding the personal achievement of char- 
acter which alone can give to life an ultimate mean- 
ing. God, as we have said already, cannot be taken 
by surprise ; He is not a man, that He should repent ; 
and unless His wisdom is defective the “rules of the 
game’’ are not likely to fail to fit the circumstances. 
Action according to general principles is consistent 
with care for the individual just because the princi- 
ples are inspired by wisdom. | 


I report, as a man may of God’s work—all’s love, yet 
all’s law. 

Have I knowledge? Confounded it shrivels at Wisdom 
laid bare. 

Have I forethought? how purblind, how blank, to the 
Infinite Care! 


It follows that every life, in virtue of its subjection 
to the laws of the universe, is under divine control, 
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and is wrapped round by divine providence as a 
profoundly significant reality. 

We have thus arrived at a position in which, in 
stead of picking and choosing among the multiplicity 
of events, and calling this or that one providential 
merely because it furthers our own plans or accords 
with our own desires, we see the providence of God 
in everything. But by this we mean, not that 
“whatever is, is best,” but that every occurrence ex- 
hibits the working and control of divine laws. We 
do not believe that God wills a drunkard to get 
drunk and beat his wife, but we believe that He wills 
the laws relating to the growth of character in ac- 
cordance with which the man gradually became a 
drunkard, and the laws of social relationship which 
make it possible—possible, but not necessary—for us 
to beat one another. Even the unhappy wife can 
perceive that a world in which her husband can beat 
her is better than one in which he cannot—though 
she will very probably add that a world in which he 
can but doesn’t is a good deal better still. And she 
is right: that is precisely where we have our chance 
of co-operating with God. Let us thank Him with . 
all our hearts that He has not put us in an unsocial 
world in which men cannot beat their wives; and 
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then let us go forth in our strength to transform 
this earth into a place where men do not beat their 
wives even though they can. 

And thus I have worked round at last to my text: 
“After this manner therefore pray ye: Our Father, 
Thy will be done.” “Thy will be done”—are there 
any words within the covers of the Bible that are 
so misunderstood? Think for a moment—where 
do you most often see them inscribed? On tomb- 
stones! How do we sing them in church ? 


Though dark my path and sad my lot, 

Let me be still and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 

Thy will be done! 

Always they make the assumption that an event, 
just because it has occurred, must have expressed 
the divine will. Always they are a prayer for 
submission to the things which simply “are,”’—sub- 
mission to things which have come to be, more 
often than not, in direct defiance of the whole pur- 
pose of God for mankind. It is a grievous cari- 
cature of the Spirit of Christ. There is a collect 
in our Anglican Burial Service in which we thank 
God that it has pleased Him to deliver the one who 
has died from the world’s misery. It is to me an 
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amazing thing that’ Christian men should have been 
content to go on day after day, year after year, 
century after century, using such blasphemous 
words. ‘Please God?” Does it please Him, then, 
when victorious Turks massacre the population of 
Smyrna, when children die of starvation in Russia, 
when men and women die in the prime of life of 
consumption or typhoid fever, when miners are en- 
tombed at Whitehaven, when Sir Henry Wilson is 
shot in the back in Belgrave Place, when Irene 
Wilkins is done to death at Bournemouth? Do 
these things please God? If they do, let us have 
done with the infamy of worshipping such a mon- 
ster. But if God is love, if the divine heart has 
been revealed in the wondrous majesty of the Cross 
of Christ, is it not time that we expunged from our 
book of worship a prayer that so takes His holy 
Name in vain ? 

“Father, Thy will be done.” It is a prayer that 
looks forward, not back. Our Lord prayed thus as 
He went forth to the crowning act of His short 
life. It was a young man’s prayer—the prayer of 
One who dared to face the world, and fight it, and die 
for it if need be. And so for us too it is not a 
prayer for submission to what is evil, but it is the 
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ringing shout of the warrior marching out to fight 
for what is good—the battle-cry of the King’s 
crusade. And we are the crusaders, or we should 
be. Are there no evil things to fight against, no high 
and true and noble things to fight for, as life 
stretches out before us? The doctrine of providence 
is not something that tells us to acquiesce in mis- 
fortunes and hurtful conditions as if they were sent 
by God, or, which comes to the same thing, to leave 
it to other and braver men to wage the conflict 
against them. But it is something that assures us 
that when we go forth to play our part in that war, 
the eternal laws of God are on our side? That is 
the greatest use to which we can put our freedom: 


Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DOCTRINES OF PUNISHMENT AND 
FORGIVENESS 


For God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether tt be good, or whether it be 
evil.—Kcclesiastes xii: 14. 


N the course of the last chapter, we had to take 
if note of a distinction which is, I am sure, 
familiar to most of us—the difference, namely, 
between the two common uses of the word “law.” 
On the one hand, we have the laws of the state, the 
by-laws of the local council, the rules of a club, of a 
game, of a trade union. Such laws do not tell us 
what happens, but what the state or the council or 
the union would like to happen; and we know that 
it is possible for them to be disobeyed. The state 
tells me that if I keep a dog I must purchase a dog- 
licence. But I might conceivably keep a dog and 
not purchase a dog-licence. It is even conceivable 
that I might behave in this way without my offence 
ever being discovered. It is possible, then—though 


I am not recommending it—that we should snap our 
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fingers at laws of this sort. On the other hand, 
there are laws of nature, laws of economics, laws of 
social reaction, which do not prescribe our duty but 
describe what, so far as our experience goes, actually 
does take place. The apple and the earth attract 
one another with a certain force; an increased de- 
mand for a scarce commodity causes a rise in its 
price, if that price is not otherwise controlled; a 
certain type of schoolmaster produces a rowdy form; 
and soon. There can be no snapping of our fingers 
here. I may forget the law of gravity, or disbelieve 
it, and walk over the edge of a cliff; but neither ~ 
forgetfulness nor disbelief will prevent my falling 
to the bottom. A man may dispute the truth of 
Gresham’s Law, but he will illustrate the principle 
which it involves every day of his life by the com- 
paratively harmless habit of paying his bills with 
his dirtiest treasury notes and keeping the clean ones 
in his pocket. You may laugh at the notion that 
you should ever lose the confidence of your friends, 
but a course of systematic deceit will lead to that 
result, whether you laugh or no. Such laws as these, 
many of them relating to the most ordinary matters 
of daily experience, do not call for obedience, but 
only for recognition. 
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I refer to this familiar distinction again to-day 
because it corresponds with a distinction between 
two kinds of punishment to which I wish now to ask 
your attention. We associate laws of the first sort 
with various penalties to which the breach of them 
makes us liable, such as fines, imprisonment, penalty- 
kicks, expulsion from membership, and the like. 
All these penalties resemble one another in two im- 
portant respects: first, they are not self-acting, but 
they depend upon some third party to put them into 
operation, whether it be a magistrate, or a referee, 
or a committee of management, or a schoolmaster ; 
and, secondly, there is usually about them a lack of 
specific appropriateness which is due to their ar- 
bitrary character. I do not mean, of course, that 
this inappropriateness can be avoided, or need be 
regretted; but none the less it is a characteristic 
which ought to be noticed. To take an example, 
there was never any necessary connexion of fact be- 
tween stealing a horse and being hanged; indeed, if 
there had been, the judge would not have been needed 
to deal with the matter at all; and the association of 
the two is just as arbitrary for thought as it is in 
action. 

Now consider, by way of contrast, the case of the 
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other kind of laws. We cannot speak of penalties 
here in quite the same sense as before; certainly, of 
penalties for disobedience there are none, for we 
have already reminded ourselves that the laws can- 
not be disobeyed; yet we can speak of a penalty 
which follows the careless or the wilful disregard of 
the laws, or—more exactly—of a penalty which 
follows any action which our experience of those 
laws has taught us to consider unwise. The law 
of gravity does not forbid me to walk over the edge 
of the cliff, nor does it prevent my doing so, but it 
expresses an aspect of natural phenomena in view of 
which we recognise that walking over a cliff is a 
foolish thing to do. Similarly, for a man who has 
to live in the society of other men to ignore the law 
that lying breeds distrust is certainly foolish, what- 
ever else it may be; and it is the folly of it that for 
the moment I am emphasising. It is, then, this fool- 
ishness in action which may be said to be punished, 
and it is punished by the simple operation of that 
law of which the action has omitted to take proper 
account. We notice at once that such penalties as 
these contrast with ordinary legal penalties in both 
those respects to which I just now called your at- 
tention: they are self-acting, and so do not wait for 
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the intervention of any third party; and they are 
essentially appropriate. They are self-acting—if a 
man leans too far out of a window and loses his 
balance, he does not remain poised in the air until 
the arrival of a policeman who orders him peremp- 
torily to fall to the ground; and they are intrin- 
sically appropriate—his punishment does not consist 
in his being sent to prison, or fined, but in the 
actual experience of falling. This contrast in the 
matter of appropriateness may be appreciated more 
distinctly when we observe both sorts of penalty 
falling upon one and the same act. Let us suppose 
the case of an undergraduate at this University who, 
through wilful neglect of his work, fails to pass 
an examination upon the passing of which the regu- 
lations of his college insist. He is punished in the 
first sense—punished legally—by being “sent down,” 
and he is punished in the second sense—punished 
naturally—by his ignorance of knowledge which he 
might have acquired. It is plain that there are an 
inevitability,and a natural fitness in the latter which, 
however thoroughly we may approve of it in its 
own sphere, are wholly lacking in the former. It 
is, therefore, in relation to penalties of this second 
kind that we speak of a wrong act bringing its own 
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punishment in its train—a punishment from which 
there can be no escape, and which is no less real 
even when the offender does not recognise it as such, 
There was a much more profound meaning than the 
fantastic one which was intended, in the words of 
the author of the book of Wisdom, “By what 
things a man sinneth, by these he is punished.” + 

It is open to question, no doubt, whether “pun- 
ishment” and “penalty” are the right words to use 
in this connexion. Some people might prefer to 
say simply that every action leads to its proper 
consequences; and that therefore if an action is un- 
wise, through disregard of the facts of natural or 
social or economic law, the consequences are of 
necessity unfortunate—indeed, it is precisely be- 
cause it is calculated to lead to undesirable conse- 
quences that we call it unwise. There is nothing 
wrong or foolish in itself in leaning so far out of 
the window as to loose one’s balance; it is foolish 
only in view of the fact of gravitational attraction. 
The consequences prove it to have been foolish, and 
therefore to talk about the penalty of folly is al- 
most as if we should say that an action which leads 
to unfortunate consequences is punished by leading 





1 Wisdom xi. 16. 
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to unfortunate consequences. Moreover, there is 
another consideration which seems, at first sight, 
to require that we should avoid using the word “pun- 
ishment” when speaking of consequences of this 
kind—the consideration, namely, that natural laws 
may be disregarded as much from ignorance as from 
wilfulness. Yet, in spite of these objections, I think 
that the use of the word here is worth while—and not 
only in such cases as that of lying leading to dis- 
trust but also in such as that of the man’s falling 
out of the window—for it helps us to realise the be- 
hef in the Christian doctrine of the Trinity of which 
I spoke in my first lecture, the belief that the God 
of natural law is the God of reason and the God of 
righteousness, the belief that morality and natural 
phenomena are inter-related just because they are 
both grounded in the being of God Who is One. It 
is certainly the divine will that we should use the 
intelligence that we have acquired of natural and 
social facts in the conduct of our lives; and also 
that we should do all that is in our power to increase 
that intelligence. The man who through careless- 
ness falls out of the window has not merely acted 
foolishly, but he has done wrong.” 





2See Appendix EK. 
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At the same time, there is one obvious limitation 
to which the use of the word “punishment” is liable 
when we speak of the natural consequences of a 
wrong or foolish act. The word implies some de- 
gree of personal responsibility in the sufferer for 
the thing that is punished, some degree of disap- 
proval in God who punishes; and so, however ap- 
propriately it may be used in reference to the agent, 
it is certainly not so used in reference to other people 
who took no part in the action. And it is one of the 
plainest facts of life that the consequences of sin 
are never confined to the sinner, or the consequences 
of folly to the fool. I have already referred to this 
aspect—one of the two essential aspects—of human 
solidarity, and I do not intend to speak further 
about it now as a factor in the problem of evil. But 
I would point out that to assert that, through the or- 
ganization of social life other people must share 
with me the natural consequences of my sin, is 
quite a different thing from stating that they share 
with me the moral disapprobation of God. The 
consequences, then, of my act may rightly be called 
~ 8It is, I hope, unnecessary to say that the word “act” is 


here used to include not only overt acts of conduct but also 
inward acts of thought. 
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punishment in so far as they fall upon me, but not in 
so far as they fall upon others. 

It may seem needless to emphasise so simple a 
distinction ; but we must not forget that in one well- 
known instance language is used which seems to ig- 
nore it, and which is sometimes made the ground for 
unfriendly criticism. I say it is the language which 
gives rise to the criticism, for as soon as we pene- 
trate to the thought behind it the particular difficulty 
disappears. A passage in the Old Testament, which 
has been given a prominent place in Christian wor- 
ship, tells us that God visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate Him; and “visiting” sins is 
often supposed to be equivalent to punishing them. 
So we are told by some objectors that Christianity 
teaches that God is angry with children for their 
fathers’ sins, that He punishes the innocent, and so 
on. I think that men’s aversion for such ideas, 
as involving an outrage upon justice, implies an 
objection not so much to the fact of solidarity as to 
the use of the terminology of punishment to express 
it. So long as fathers have children, and home life 
continues to exist, it must needs be that the children 
of a drunken father will lose much of the happiness 
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that they might otherwise have enjoyed, to say 
nothing of the probability that they will go short in 
warmth and clothing and food as well. It is not 
this that makes the problem for faith, at any rate to 
one who has understood the double-edged character 
of social life. But it would unquestionably be an 
outrage upon the name of God to teach that His 
attitude to the children was a mere duplication of 
His attitude to the father, and that their experience 
was a punishment in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It is the word “visiting,” understood in this way, 
that is the refractory indigestible part of the second 
commandment, just as it is the idea of vicarious pun- 
ishment, and not that of vicarious suffering, which 
is the refractory indigestible part of some theories 
of Atonement. To read the commandment, how- 
ever, in such a fashion is surely to fail altogether to 
get at grips with the thought that it contains. 

For the facts of life are clear enough in both the 
respects that we have been considering. We do 
share with one another the consequences of our ac- 
tions, whether good or bad. And those conse- 
quences, in so far as they fall upon the agent him- 
self, can be regarded as the reward of his wisdom 
or the punishment of his folly. Put these two ob- 
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servations together, and they provide an immensely 
powerful incentive to right conduct. And if we 
perceive these things, there is no occasion for sur- 
prise when we learn that the Hebrews perceived 
them too. They perceived them, and grappled 
with them, and strove to put them into words. They 
tried to build them into the fabric of human motive. 
They based upon them an appeal to the unselfish 
instincts in men—<instincts which are themselves the 
fruit of an experience, partly individual but much 
more racial, extending over a period whose duration 
it is beyond the power of our imagination effectively 
to realise. It may be that the old Hebrew appeal 
was framed in words which are open, here and there, 
to criticism. It may be that we should nowadays 
be more careful to guard against the appearance of 
suggesting that God regards the innocent as if they 
were guilty. But in its vital truth and power the 
appeal strikes home to-day as forcibly as ever, with 
its two-fold reference to the common experience of 
mankind; and it is easy to translate it into modern 
speech. “Remember,” we should say, “that if your 
sin brings its own punishment, and your virtue its 
own reward, yet that punishment and that reward 
come upon you through consequences which, in 
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themselves, fall upon others as much as yourself— 
others whom you love. When you do wrong, they 
are certain to suffer for your fault. When you do 
right, they, as well as you, will have increased hap- 
piness. Even if you do not care about your own 
fate, will you not be moved by the thought of 
theirs ?” 

Let us pause for a moment to glance at the way 
that we have come. Corresponding with the two 
senses of the word “law,” the one laying down a rule 
and the other describing an inevitable sequence, we 
have observed that there are two kinds of punish- 
ment (and of course also of reward), the one kind ar- 
bitrary in character and needing to be imposed from 
without, and the other essentially appropriate and 
self-acting. I would urge that we should familiar- 
ise ourselves with those of the latter sort, and should 
be able and willing to recognise them. For I want 
now to insist that divine rewards and punishments 
are always, and only, of this kind. Just because 
God is one, and His control extends to all the varied 
sides of our experience, just because the processes of 
nature and of social inter-action and of reason rest 
upon the self-same divine will, there can be no need 
for Him to attach to conduct its penalties and prizes 
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by arbitrary association, but they are inherent in 
the very framework of life. We speak, as men have 
always spoken, of divine judgment—judgment 
which includes both condemnation and approval; 
and on account of that word “judgment,”’—because 
the judgment which men know familiarly in their 
relations with one another is the prelude to the in- 
fliction of arbitrary punishments and the bestowal 
of arbitrary rewards—imprisonment, execution, a 
peerage, a pension—they have conceived of the judg- 
ment of God in the same fashion. It is my con- 
viction, and I hope to persuade you to think with me, 
that this misunderstanding lies at the root of some 
of our most virulent religious controversies. At 
the same time, while the divine judgment is alto- 
gether free from those arbitrary methods of the kind 
that we have so often, out of our social experience, 
attributed to it, it is none the less real on that ac- 
count, none the less awe-inspiring. It is going on 
always and everywhere; it is going on here and now. 
“God shall bring’—rather, is bringing—“every 
work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” And the 
reason why, as I believe, His judgment, when so 
conceived, is full of inspiration to awe and reverence 
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—yes, even to worship and gratitude—is because 
we gradually come to discover in it the utmost work- 
ing of a mighty love and therefore the immovable 
basis of all our hope. 

Judgment, we have said, includes both condemna- 
tion and approval, and our ideas of punishment and 
reward are not likely to be framed on different lines. 
Of rewards it may certainly be said that the craving 
for arbitrary external ones seems to be possessed by 
most of us, and as much in the sphere of religion as 
in any other. We are by no means always willing 
to admit, for instance, that the benefits to health 
and self-respect and contentment which result from 
doing steady useful work are entitled to rank along 
with salary or wages as a real and important part of 
the reward of an industrious life. If a man, who 
is out of work, receives unemployment pay equal 
to what he would otherwise have earned, he will 
often flatter himself that he has got the full reward 
of labour without the drudgery of working for it. It 
is some time before he realises that he is losing some- 
thing in his life for which no unemployment pay 
can compensate. He has not learned that those who 
have wrought but one hour can never, by any manip- 
ulation of the wages fund, be made equal to those 
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others who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day—a truth which the householder in our Lord’s 
parable well knew. Again, for crass inability to un- 
derstand, where understanding might have been con- 
fidently expected, can there be anything more amaz- 
ing than the remark of St. Peter which drew that 
story of the Vineyard from the lips of Jesus: “Lo, 
we have left all, and followed Thee; what then shall 
we have?” Suppose that you asked a child, who had 
never seen the sea, whether he would like to come 
away with you to the seaside. He agrees, and you 
go. And when the holiday is almost over, he turns 
to you one day and says, “What are you going to 
give me for being sensible enough to come with 
you?” It is scarcely thinkable, perhaps; yet that 
would be like what Peter did. It never occurred to 
his mind that the forsaking all, of which he boasted, 
had already brought to him as its reward the in- 
timate friendship of the man he loved. It was not 
that he undervalued that friendship; but his habit 
of mind drove him to conceive of a reward as neces- 
sarily an arbitrary and external thing. His eye 
was evil, as the householder said of one of the dis- 
contented gardeners; that is to say, he looked at 
things in the wrong way. 
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The conception of heaven which was generally ac- 
cepted by our grandfathers does not satisfy us to- 
day. The reason for the change is probably our 
conviction that an eternity of hymn-singing would be 
intolerably dreary. To lie prostrate before God’s 
throne, and gaze and gaze on the divine perfection, 
would not be rapture (as Faber’s hymn calls it) 
because it would leave some of our deepest religious 
needs unprovided for, such as the need to express our 
love of God in service to one another. But, however 
that may be, a far better reason for rejecting such 
a conception of heaven is that it does not in any 
way follow upon the Christian life on earth as its 
proper consequence; it is arbitrary, disconnected, 
like a prize or a peerage. It is like a parent giv- 
ing his child a shilling when it has learned to read ; 
that may be good policy on the part of the parent, 
in spite of the fact that there is no necessary con- 
nexion between the alphabet and shillings, but in the 
divine economy the reward of learning to read is 
to be made free thereby of the great company of 
those who have used writing to express their 
thoughts. 

Differences of opinion as to the nature of heaven, 
however, have not hitherto been raised to such a 
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point that we can call them controversies.* It is 
otherwise in the case of punishments, and it is there- 
fore of them that it is more needful to speak. It 
would be difficult to estimate how much misunder- 
standing and consequent alienation from religion 
might have been avoided if only men had perceived 
that the divine punishments are of the natural kind, 
being necessarily involved in the very acts which 
are to be punished, and so quite free from arbitrari- 
ness or the associations of a court of law. If a 
man ignores the rules of health, he is punished by 
becoming unhealthy ; if a community makes the mis- 
take of identifying wealth with money, they.are pun- 
ished by the loss of many of the good things that they 
might have enjoyed, with the result—though they 
do not recognise it as such—that their life is marred 
by restlessness and discontent. I have sufficiently 
reiterated this, and the law knows no exception. 
When men speak of the material prosperity of the 
wicked man, as if it constituted a problem for faith, 
they are puzzled, not because the case is really an ex- 
ception to the general law, but because they are 

4The same may be said about the word “salvation,” to 
which, as to “heaven,” popular religion (and sometimes 


systematic theology too) ascribes an arbitrary and external 
significance. 
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looking for the wrong kind of punishment through 
confounding the experience of the community as a 
whole with that of the individual. They do not 
perceive the gradual hardening of the soul, the dry- 
ing up of the springs of those capacities by which 
life is made richer and broader and deeper, the 
poverty of spirit which underlies so much outward 
glamour and show. The man has avoided that par- 
ticular fate of material disaster, which would have 
overwhelmed him with the rest if the whole com- 
munity had acted on his principles, but he has not 
escaped the special punishment which belongs to him 
as an individual. 

But more than this needs to be said if we would 
understand the nature of divine punishments; in- 
deed, some people may feel that the most important 
part has so far been left out of sight. Let us ap- 
proach it by means of an example from ordinary life. 
Here are two friends, A and B. An occasion 
arises on which B has to choose between two lines 
of conduct, and the matter is discussed between 
them, with the result that A advises a particular 
course. B confesses that the advice is good, and 
then goes away and adopts the opposite plan. What 
is the result? Surely this, at least: their friend. 
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ship has been hurt; it is no longer the close and in- 
timate and precious thing that it was before. We 
need not raise the question whether A had any 
authority to require B’s obedience. Perhaps he had 
none, and B was free to chose for himself. Yet at 
their next meeting, though B may be boisterous and 
hearty, and A may be as eager as ever to help him, 
they are both aware that things are not quite the 
same as before, but a cloud has come between them. 
For the possibility of the closest friendship depends 
on conditions which are no longer present in their 
case. I am not sure that it takes two to make a 
quarrel, but I am quite sure that it takes two to 
make a friendship. The good will of A is not suffi- 
cient by itself to re-create it; he is helpless in the 
matter so long as B persists in the course that he has 
chosen. 

Is not this a genuine picture of the relationship, 
or rather of one aspect of the relationship, between 
God and man? By whatever means we come to 
know the divine will, whether by the study of nature 
or by the study of history or by interrogating our 
own minds, we have in learning it received advice 
from a wise Friend. If I deliberately reject that 
advice and go my own way, my self-will hurts the 
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friendship that existed between God and me. It 
is not, to speak anthropomorphically, that God has 
turned away His face from me, but that my action 
has created a barrier between us which makes Him 
seem more distant; and my consciousness of this 
reacts upon the whole of my life. I would have you 
notice, too, that this interruption of friendship is, 
like the other consequences of sin, inevitable and 
fitting. In the case of A and B, which we con- 
sidered just now, there was nothing arbitrary about 
the result, nothing that could possibly have been 
inflicted, like a fine, upon a third person instead, 
nothing to which A could put a date, as he might to 
a term of imprisonment, and say, “We will be 
friends again on Tuesday week.” And all this— 
this inevitable and appropriate quality—is char- 
acteristic also of the breach which sin makes in 
our friendship with God. 

There are, then, these two elements in divine pun- 
ishment, and we must be careful to give full recog- 
nition to both. At the same time, while the two 
elements are alike in that they both follow inevitably 
from the evil act, there is yet this difference between 
them—that the breach of friendship is a personal 
matter between the man and God, but the other 
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consequences of his deed are always shared, as we 
have said already, by other persons who were in no 
way responsible for it. It was to mark this differ- 
ence that I refused, earlier in this lecture, to 
describe the consequences of evil as “punishment” 
except when they fall upon the agent himself. 

Let us apply these conclusions, first to the idea 
of hell. TI believe there are still some persons who 
hold the belief in hell in something like its medieval 
form, as a place of flames and leering devils, where 
the damned writhe in anguish through all eternity. 
The rest of us either reject the notion of hell alto- 
gether, or hold it in a more or less modified shape. 
Now, what is the most cogent objection to the pos- 
sibility of hell as popularly conceived? Surely 
this—that it involves arbitrary punishment, neither 
inevitable nor fitted to the crimes which it punishes, 
and needing what we may call a special ruling of 
God to enforce it. Flames are no more essentially 
appropriate to murder and hypocrisy than hanging 
was to horse-stealing. It is a punishment of pre- 
cisely the same kind as imprisonment, only, as we 
say, “more so.” But, further, some modern con- 
ceptions which have rid themselves of the more re- 
pulsive and blasphemous details are still almost as 
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far as ever from presenting hell as appropriate and 
inevitable punishment. Its arbitrariness remains. 
It certainly remains so long as it is regarded as an 
experience which might by any conceivable possibil- 
ity fall to the lot of the wrong man. Without rais- 
ing the question whether it can ever be right to 
punish an innocent person, we must recognise that 
at least it is possible to do so in a court of law. If 
I were drunk and disorderly, you might through a 
mistake be sent to prison. But by no mistake could 
my persistent drunkenness lead to your having de- 
lirium tremens. So when Moses prayed for the 
Israelites: “Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive their 
; and if not, blot me, I pray Thee, out of 
Thy book which Thou hast written,” he was asking 





sin: 


for something which was strictly impossible, and 
which we feel to be so all the more strongly because 
of the unselfishness which inspired the words. It is 
somewhat as if the peasants of some west-country 
village, stirred to pity by hearing of the experiences 
of people who lived in London, should ask God to 
send them the next London fog and let the city go 
free. And—to anticipate what I shall have to say 
later—theories of the Atonement which describe the 
work of Christ as in any way “bearing our punish- 
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ment” commit themselves thereby to the same “ar- 
bitrary” view—the view which makes the punish- 
ment for sin transferable just because it makes it 
resemble a fine or a flogging rather than ignorance or 
futility or the loss of the trust of one’s fellowmen. 

But now suppose that the meaning of hell is in- 
terpreted on the other lines. Just because it is a 
punishment of some kind, we believe that it must 
exhibit the same principles as all other punishments 
of God, that it involves the carrying over, into the 
life beyond death, of those consequences of a man’s 
Sin in isolation and antagonism and degradation of 
character with which we are familiar in our present 
experience. No one finds any moral difficulty in 
the fact that the lazy man becomes incapable, or that 
the careless man is not entrusted with responsibility. 
And so, when the religion of Christ teaches that this 
process, by which consequences are worked out, is 
not terminated by death, men may indeed reject it 
because they altogether reject the idea of immor- 
tality itself, but they will not, if they accept im- 
mortality, reject the teaching as immoral. 

It is to be noted that this interpretation of divine 
punishment throws light upon the question of hell’s 
duration—an old controversy indeed. You can im- 
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prison a man for life, because imprisonment is an 
external thing, but you cannot go on distrusting him 
after you have ceased to think him untrustworthy. 
We do not imagine, because a man has fallen out of 
bed through the inexorable law of gravity, that he 
will therefore never get back again, but will remain 
for the rest of his life prostrate upon the floor. 
And so, too, when we say that the habitual drunk- 
ard loses men’s respect, or that laziness breeds in- 
competence and discontent, we are not saying that 
respect can never be. regained, or laziness never 
overcome. When we speak of the hurting of a 
great friendship, we do not say that it can never be 
healed. The recovery must of necessity be slow and 
difficult; but we know, and we thank God that we 
know, that it is possible to win through. It is pos- 
sible for a man to 


. . « use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 
And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 


Yes, it is possible to win through; and gradually, 
slowly, the vision of God may be restored, and the 
cloud that blotted Him out of sight be rolled away. 

It is this recovery, whether it takes place in this 
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life or the next, which constitutes the problem of 
Atonement, of which I do not speak to-day. But 
there is one consideration which arises out of our 
inquiry and has a close bearing upon that great 
problem; it is this, that to endure the consequences 
of our deeds, and of the deeds of others, is an edu- 
cative experience. It is an old question, whether 
punishment is retributive or corrective, and it seems 
to me that the corrective character of divine punish- 
ment is much plainer when we realise its entire 
freedom from arbitrariness and its appropriate and 
inevitable quality. Nobody supposes that the law 
of gravity is a special contrivance of nature, the ex- 
press purpose of which is to worry men and make 
them tumble downstairs; on the contrary, we know 
that it is the condition of all our movement. The 
sooner we learn to understand it, the better it is 
for our happiness and usefulness; and that not 
merely, negatively, because we shall be more suc- 
cessful in avoiding falls, but, positively, because we 
shall be able to go more easily about our daily work 
and pleasure. It is the experience of falling that 
teaches us how to stand upright. If I were to see 
a baby suddenly rise from its cradle and step 
briskly across the nursery floor, then float airily to 
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the ceiling, and finally dive head-first into the cradle 
again and lie there unhurt, I might well feel baffled 
in any attempt to forecast its future career. But 
when I see it stumbling from chair to chair, clutch- 
ing at my legs or at the tablecloth, falling down, and 
pulling itself up again, then I have no doubt as 
to what the future will bring: I know that the day 
will come when it will walk alone. A law of nature 
is a double-edged thing, as we have already noticed 
in connexion with the fact of social solidarity. Its 
operation may either help or hinder our plans, but 
the better we understand it the more helpful it 
will be. 

This is obvious enough in the case that I have 
mentioned, and I think that a very little reflection 
will convince us that it is no less true of the laws 
we call moral than of those we call physical. For 
instance, the law that truth-speaking makes for the 
stability of social life and falsehood for its unset- 
tlement is not a perverse divine scheme for worry- 
ing unfortunate liars. The distrust which a man 
brings upon himself by insincerity may teach him 
to understand the value and the obligation of truth 
in the community, so that at length he comes to give 
it his whole-hearted allegiance. 
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It is because God’s punishments are educative, 
not vindictive, and hell is no exception, that I can 
look into the future with confidence. If I thought 
that I might range myself against the purpose of 
the universe, which is the purpose of God, and be 
left in that awful isolation, I might well despair. 
But if I know that He will never leave me alone, 
that in His universe I am never out of the reach 
of His education, that hell waits for me in case I 
need it—hell, 

that sad obscure sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not be, 
—I say, if I know these things, then indeed I can 
lift up my head, because my redemption draweth 
nigh. Hell is God’s surgery, the last resort of in- 
vineible love. Could we trust Him, the Celestial 
Surgeon, if His love were not great enough, nor His 
hand steady enough, to use the knife without 
flinching ? 
Lord, thy most pointed pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake; 
Or, Lord, if too obdurate I, 
Choose thou, before that spirit die, 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 
- And to my dead heart run them in! 
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I do not think anyone can maintain that the idea 
of hell, when it is thus purged of those characteristics 
which were repugnant to our moral sense, is thereby 
rendered less effective. The change is assuredly 
not one that encourages us to carelessness or sin. 
And indeed it is probabie that the deterrent effect 
which the old idea of hell exerted on the would-be 
evil-doer has been considerably exaggerated. Men 
were less and less frightened by it as they came to 
feel, even when they could not put their feeling into 
words, that it attributed to God not so much the 
vindictiveness as the stupidity and the bankruptcy 
of resource which an oriental despot might display 
in dealing with those who had transgressed his 
wishes. ‘Stupidity’ will not, I think, seem too 
strong a word to anyone who has quietly and de- 
liberately compared the attitude which is willing 
to impose an irrevocable sentence of eternal doom 
with the majesty of the love which never ceases to 
endure and to hope, to suffer and to strive. 

I ask you, lastly, to notice one further result of 
this way of interpreting punishment—one of which 
the effects are far-reaching. We cannot overlook 
the truth which we noted in the second chapter, that, 
in virtue of the principle of cause and effect, the 
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proper consequences of our actions are bound to 
oceur, and neither ourselves nor others can escape 
them. If, then, divine punishment means what we 
have said, how is it possible for it ever to be re- 
mitted? A child who refuses to learn its lessons 
may be “let off” arbitrary punishment of-being kept 
in after school, or sent to bed, or made to stand 
in the corner, but it cannot be “let off” the punish- 
ment which consists of ignorance. A disorderly 
drunkard may be “let off’ his fine or imprison- 
ment, but he cannot be “let off” his headache. In 
saying, therefore, that God’s punishments are not like 
the fine, but like the headache, we seem to have made 
forgiveness an impossibility. Some people perceive 
this, and acquiesce in the conclusion: they say, 
“There is no forgiveness in nature; it is an in- 
exorable law that whatsoever a man sows that shall 
he reap, and no art of husbandry can raise grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles; therefore the 
central message of Christianity, the message of for- 
giveness, is untrue.” But there are others who ar- 
gue in a different fashion; they also perceive that 
nature, which is one of the methods of God’s work- 
ing, is inexorable, but the conclusion which they 
draw is this—that forgiveness has nothing whatever 
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to do with the interruption of natural consequences. 
To consider this conclusion, the remainder of the 
present lecture must be devoted. 

We have come here upon one of the most serious 
mistakes that religious people ever make in their 
thoughts about sin—the confusion between forgive- 
ness and “letting off.” I believe that the two things 
are wholly distinct; I might almost say that they are 
incompatible. Let us recall once more the results 
which follow from a man’s sin: he has to suffer the 
natural consequences of his folly, and the friend- 
ship which before existed between him and God is 
broken. It is the second of these results which is 
affected by forgiveness, and the second alone. For- 
giveness means reconciliation. We do not deny the 
inexorability of natural law when we assert that a 
broken friendship may be healed. 

It takes two to make a friendship, and so recon- 
ciliation requires something more than willingness 
on the part of God to be a man’s friend; it requires 
also willingness on the man’s part to be the friend 
of God. That the divine forgiveness is, indeed, not 
unconditional, but waits for the response of “faith,” 
is one of the most familiar doctrines of Christianity ; 
but there has been a continual tendency to define the 
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nature of the response in intellectual rather than 
moral terms, and whenever that blunder is made 
the door is opened at once to various forms of an- 
tinomianism, modern as well as ancient, and to the 
pseudo-Christianity which seeks security rather than 
sanctity. But we will not ask to-day how reconcilia- 
tion can be effected; suppose, however, that it is 
effected, that the breach in friendship has been 
healed—is it not plain that the consequences of the 
man’s sin have become a side issue? Let me repeat 
an illustration which I have used already. A father 
tells his child not to venture on a frozen pond. 
The child disobeys, and falls in. He is punished, 
first, by the discomfort and wetness of his clothes 
which require to be changed, and perhaps by the 
necessity of spending the rest of the day in bed in 
order to ward off the effects of his soaking ; secondly, 
by the loss of his father’s approval. Now suppose— 
and again I do not ask how this comes about, but 
suppose—that he convinces his father that he is sorry 
he grieved him, and he is forgiven. What would 
you think of the intelligence of anyone who said 
to the man, “It is absurd to say you have forgiven 
your son. Why, you never let him off changing 
his clothes, and he is actually in bed at the present 
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moment!’ A simple illustration, is it not? Yet 
I think it is a profoundly true picture of what divine 
forgiveness means—not the remission of penalty 
but the restoration of friendship. Of course we 
shall not overlook the fact that the experience of 
bearing the penalty is transformed by the very 
fact that friendship has been restored; as the boy 
lies in bed, trying to get warm after his immersion, 
it makes a wonderful difference to him whether he 
has looked his father in the eyes with a look that is 
straight and true and sorry—a look that proves to 
them both that the barrier has vanished away. But 
this in no way affects the truth of what we have 
just said; and those of us who think of God’s for- 
giveness as consisting of, or even including, our 
being spared the consequences of our misdeeds have 
much still to learn about the ways of God with men. 

I said that this is a common mistake in religion; 
and the misunderstanding is, of course, equally com- 
mon in our dealings with one another. What, for 
instance, is meant if someone tells us that his serv- 
ant stole some money from his pocket, but “he for- 
gave him”? Probably no more than this—that he 
decided not to dismiss him, or prosecute him, or 
publish his offence. The speaker does not neces- 
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sarily mean that he was convinced of the man’s gen- 
uine sorrow, or that the servant has regained his 
trust, but only that he is going to “let him off” 
the punishment which might have been allowed to 
fall. Our popular notion of forgiveness not only 
includes something which is not really a part of it at 
all, but it leaves out the one thing which is vital. I 
do not know any example of this in literature which 
can compare with the words spoken by Dr. Prim- 
rose to Mr. Thornhill in Goldsmith’s “The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Thornhill had injured the Doctor de- 
liberately, wilfully, brazenly, but the latter pro- 
posed to let him go unpunished. And these were 
his words: “Never more expect friendship from 
me... though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt 
ever have my contempt.” Think of them again: 
forgiveness and contempt cohabiting in the same 
breast! How entirely true to the world’s notion of 
forgiving as merely another name for “letting off.” 
And how infinitely removed from the idea of recon- 
ciliation—from any thought that the breach in the 
friendship of Mr. Thornhill and Dr. Primrose had 
been healed. 

The confusion between forgiveness and the re- 
mission of punishment tends to blind -us to the ir- 
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revocability of the past. Yet it is a lesson which 
every man greatly needs to learn, that no repentance 
can undo the evil that he has done. No forgive- 
ness of ours, no forgiveness of God’s, can make the 
thing as though it has not been. Forgiveness may 
restore courage to his soul, and hope, and may 
inspire him with the determination to do what yet 
remains possible to repair the harm that he has 
wrought. But the past cannot be recalled. Too 
often the professed teachers of religion have so 
spoken of forgiveness that they have left this truth 
to be insisted upon by others, as it is, for example, 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw in his play “Major Barbara” ; 
yet it is vital for the true understanding, the 
Christian understanding, of the significance of life. 

But most of all the confusion plays havoe with 
our conception of love. Strange as it may seem, it 
is actually the case that objection is sometimes made 
to certain theories of the Atonement that their em- 
phasis on the love of God makes them not sufficiently 
stern towards sin. Such an objection can come 
only from those who do not understand what love 
means. No quality that we know can approach love . 
for sternness—not justice, not cruelty. The just 
man may stop short of inflicting the pain that would 
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really cure. The cruel man is willing to hurt his 
victim, but only so far that he does not also hurt 
himself. But the love of God is willing to share in 
my suffering, and to go on sharing in it, until it has 
done its work. It seeks, and seeks still, until it 
finds. ‘There need be no fear of sternness disap- 
pearing from the universe so long as love sits en- 
throned at its heart. 

For it is not love that makes us “let off” an 
offender from bearing the consequences of his sin; 
rather it is self-pity. The deed has been done, and 
others—others who were innocent—are suffering 
for his fault. If he is truly sorry, he will wish to 
share the suffering with them; and if we love him, 
we shall be glad that he should do so. He will desire 
nothing so little as to go scot-free. But how often 
it happens that we are watching him, and “because 


’ we say, ‘‘we cannot bear to see him 


he is sorry,’ 
suffer.” Our words are truer than we know. “We 
cannot bear it”’—that is exactly the case. It is 
we who are not strong enough to play our part. 
And so we take off the punishment which he should 
bear, and think that we have thereby shown the 
kindness of our hearts. And alas! the world thinks 


so, too. But our kindness, our love, is to ourselves. 
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We do not love him well enough to be willing to 
suffer for his sake. We do not love him well enough 
to let him bear the pain that might heal. And then 
we ascribe to God this love which we so misunder- 
stand, and we think that the more He loves us the 
easier and less exacting He will be. 

Thank God that His love for us is different from 
that, that it is stern enough to let us suffer, and 
strong enough to share the pain. And if we love 
Him too—even if we can say no more than that 
we want to love Him—we shall not ask for His 
forgiveness in order that we may wriggle out of the 
punishment which the laws of nature have assigned 
to our folly and self-will, but we shall ask for it in 
order that we may know once more the gladness of 
His friendship. ‘By what things a man sinneth, 
by these he is punished ;” nevertheless, we will arise 
and go to our Father, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT AND 
THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING 


Love never faileth.—I Corinthians xiii: 8. 


months ago by maintaining that the doctrine of 

the unity of God—a doctrine which is funda- 
mental for the Christian, but by no means for the 
Christian alone—involves the acknowledgment on 
the part of those who accept it that alike in the 
course of nature, in the development of the life of 
human society, and in the processes of reason the 
same divine intelligence is working, and they are 
therefore all equally valid as revelations to us of the 
divine nature. I would repeat my conviction that 
the explicit recognition of this implication of 
monotheistic belief is of far greater practical im- 
portance than may appear at first sight; and that 
in the attempt which, with varying degrees of thor- 


oughness, we all make to understand the problems 
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I COMMENCED these lectures a couple of 
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of life, it brings help to us again and again. I have 
already mentioned, by way of example, its bearing 
on the question of the ultimate basis of ethical prin- 
ciples, and on that of the trustworthiness of reason 
as an instrument for the discovery of truth. And 
at the end of the first chapter I pointed out its rela- 
tion to one of the most urgent of our present con- 
troversies in religion, and asserted that a theology 
which failed to give full value to the teachings of 
science and history, and was content instead to rest 
upon the sincere but necessarily inadequate inter- 
pretations of men who were ignorant of both, was 
therein not exhibiting either its reverence or its 
orthodoxy, but rather was proclaiming its practical 
denial of the cardinal fact of the unity of God. 

The subsequent chapters have attempted to apply 
in two or three instances the conclusion to which the 
first conducted us, and to consider certain religious 
ideas in their relation to the concept of natural law. 
The doctrine of providence is usually held, if it is 
held at all, in a shape which is flagrantly inconsist- 
ent with the facts of experience, and I tried—with 
what success I do not know—to commend to you a 
form of that doctrine which seems to me to be at 
once more reverent and more true. That led us on 
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to the doctrines of punishment and forgiveness, and 
these in turn have brought us to the great questions 
of Atonement and suffering, which form the sub- 
ject of my concluding chapter. I have to try and 
show in what way these doctrines seem to me to be 
affected by the particular argument which I have 
followed. 

I remind you, therefore, of the interpretation of 
forgiveness which we reached a week ago. Forgive- 
ness has nothing whatever to do with the remission, 
nor does it depend upon the transference of penalty 
in so far as that penalty consists in the sinner having 
to endure the natural consequences, moral as well 
as physical, of his sin. It is concerned only with the 
termination of the estrangement between the indi- 
vidual and God. This estrangement, so long as 
it exists, is the result of the man’s attitude of self- 
will, and is as inevitable and appropriate as any 
other of sin’s consequences. Self-will creates a bar- 
rier to friendship, but with the forsaking of that 

10Of course, in saying this, we no more deny that the 
restoration of friendship takes its place among the causes 
which combine to determine the detailed texture of the in- 
dividual’s future experience, than we deny the possibility of 


flight when we insist upon the inexorability of the law of 
gravitation. 
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attitude the barrier disappears, and its disappear- 
ance is as inevitable in its turn as was its coming 
into existence before. Atonement, then, or recon- 
ciliation, is concerned not with the sin, nor with its 
punishment, but with the sinner himself. 
’ It is not concerned with the sin; how could it 
be? If the wrong thing is done, it is done; and no 
act of God can make it otherwise. The man may re- 
pent, and receive divine forgiveness; but the deed 
stands forever on the page of the world’s record, and 
the future will always be different from what it 
would otherwise have been. Suppose that a drunken 
ship’s captain runs his vessel on the rocks, is it 
possible for him to be forgiven? Is it possible for 
him ever again to be conscious of the unclouded 
friendship of God? We know that it is, yet he 
could have no hope of it if it depended on the bring- 
ing to life again of the drowned members of his 
crew. It is not that the divine heart is not grieved 
by the misery that has been caused, but that the 
misery cannot for the most part be touched by the 
man’s repentance. It is there, once and for all. 
Yes, I think we must all agree that the problem of 
Atonement is not “how to deal with past sin.” 

I said on an earlier occasion that a cause rarely 
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with it, and the resultant effect depends upon the 
whole combination and may therefore be quite dif- 
ferent from what had been anticipated. The earth 
pulls the aéroplane towards itself, yet in certain 
circumstances the attraction of the earth helps to 
make the aéroplane rise in the air. So the conse- 
quences of a man’s sin are always liable to modifica- 
tion as a result of new causes brought into operation ; 
the misery of the sailors’ orphaned families may be 
partially relieved through the efforts of the penitent 
captain. But this no more means an undoing of the 
past than aviation means that gravity has ceased to 
operate. It is by a curious confusion of language 
or of thought that one or two writers, have allowed 
themselves to speak of this possible modification of 
the future train of effects of a past action as if it 
in any degree resembled the alteration of the past.? 


2Thus the Bishop of Manchester, in his The Faith and 
Modern Thought (1910), wrote (pp. 119, 120), “It is not the 
case, when you are speaking of values, that the past is unalter- 
able. The facts of the past may be unalterable; its mean- 
ing and value is (sic) not.” Dr. Temple’s meaning is clear 
enough, but the misleading character of the language appears 
plainly when, on p. vi. (Contents) we find the thought 
summed up thus: “the past not unalterable.” Of course, the 
value which a past action has for me to-day or to-morrow, 
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This possibility of modification of course holds 
good equally in regard to those consequences which 
fall upon the culprit himself, and in bearing which, 
as we have seen, his punishment partly consists. 
But although repentance and forgiveness may give 
a man strength to rise up and do battle with the 
hardship or the poverty or the social distrust or the 
loss of respect or the impoverishment of moral stam- 
ina which he has inflicted upon himself, and at 
length to win back something of what he has lost, 
yet this is not to say that he has escaped the conse- 
quences of his sin. The reality of his punishment 
is felt, if in no other way, in the greater difficulty 
of the task of living worthily, and the greater effort 
that is needed to accomplish it. And here, in treat- 
ing of punishment, we are met by another considera- 
tion. When once we have brought ourselves to recog- 
nise what I called in the last chapter the inevitable 
and appropriate quality of divine punishment, it be- 
comes altogether impossible for us to conceive of its 


while it depends partly upon the past, is not itself past but 
is present or future. Its alterability is merely an instance 
of what is always true in the case of an effect produced by a 
combination of causes—that the effect cannot be predicted 
until all the combining causes are known. Cf. also Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality, p. 41 (1907 edition). 
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incidence being transferred to an innocent person. 
Here are two boys at school: A works, and B 
wastes his time. It is possible—I do not say it is 
ever right, but it is possible—for me to give to A 
the detention or extra work that school discipline 
assigns to B. But how is it possible for me or any- 
one else—how is it possible even for God Himself— 
to give to A the ignorance which B’s laziness has 
brought upon him, and to relieve B of it? Or, to 
take another case, here is a life-long drunkard, part 
of whose punishment consists in his mind being that 
of a sot, his character being degraded, his will being 
shattered. By the mercy of God, he is brought to 
repentance and a new life. Will anyone say that 
God’s forgiveness required that Jesus Christ should 
have a muddled intellect, a degraded character, and 
a shattered will? It is entirely beside the point to 
say that Christ suffers in some other way—that, for 
instance, He feels acutely the horror and sadness of 
the man’s wasted life; so, in less degree, do most of 
us, and that—if you like—is vicarious suffering, 
but it is not vicarious punishment. The punishment 
of drunkenness is not to feel the horror of it—in- 
deed, to do that may rather be regarded as a move- 
ment in the direction of recovery; but it is actually 
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to be degraded, actually to have perverted tastes, ac- 
tually to be lost to the sense of love and shame. Was 
Christ lost to the sense of love and of the claims of 
other men, when He hung upon the cross? Was it 
necessary that He should bear the drunkard’s pun- 
ishment before the drunkard could be forgiven ? 

I deliberately dwell upon this question, for I want 
to make it as plain as I can that theories of the 
Atonement which give any place whatever to the no- 
tion of Christ’s bearing the punishment of sinful 
man are able to do so only because those who frame 
them have never realised the inwardness and in- 
evitability of the punishment of sin. They are still 
back in the region of thought in which natural law 
is not understood, and punishment is conceived as an 
arbitrary thing with no essential appropriateness, a 
thing like fines and floggings and imprisonment. It 
is no accident that such theories are so often held 
along with the conception of hell as a place of literal 
flames and physical anguish, for both alike depend 
upon punishment being interpreted externally. It 
is true that theories of Atonement which find a place 
for vicarious punishment have long been objected to, 
but the ground of the objection has usually been 
either that the transference of punishment from the 
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guilty to the innocent would not effect any real al- 
teration in the personality of the guilty one, or else 
that it would be in itself immoral. I am far from 
denying the force of these objections, but it is im- 
portant that we should recognise that there is an 
even more cogent one waiting to be urged—that the 
transference of the punishment of sin is seen to be 
an impossible transaction as soon as the nature of 
God’s punishments is properly understood. 

If punishment, then, can be neither remitted nor 
transferred, we are ready, I hope, to proceed to the 
conclusion of the sentence which I used a few months 
ago: Atonement or reconciliation is concerned not 
with the sin, nor with its punishment, but with the 
sinner himself. Not the sin, but the sinner. How 
is he to be changed? How is he to be brought to 
desire the friendship of God? What can divine love 
do to win back his allegiance—love that is stern and 
strong, love that hopeth all things, love that never 
fails ? 

The answers which have been given these ques- 
tions, proceeding with more or less of modification on 
the lines of the answer given by Abelard in the 
twelfth century, have not, it seems to me, given suff- 
cient attention to the part played by punishment in 
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the divine method of dealing with sinful man. That 
part is suggested, however, by the whole trend of 
the argument which I have tried to put before you. 
At the same time, there is no difficulty in our under- 
standing why this part of the answer should thus 
have been overlooked; it was because the external 
theory of punishment was in possession of the field, 
so that even those who interpreted punishment other- 
wise, when they were actually discussing it, forgot to 
do so when they were dealing with the central prob- 
lem itself. And so long as punishment was ex- 
ternally conceived, it obviously could have little 
place in the theory of reconciliation. To use once 
more one of the illustrations which I have employed 
so often—and I would say here that if I use the 
same illustrations over and over again instead of 
finding different ones each time, I do so deliberately, 
because I think that the repeated use of the same 
ones help in this case to make them more effective 
for their purpose,—do you think that you can per- 
suade the idle boy that you are right in wishing 
him to develop his intellectual powers by caning him, 
or keeping him in to do extra work? It is by one 
of the necessary limitations of arbitrary punish- 
ment that this is impossible. You can easily per- 
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suade him thereby of your power, but not of your 
wisdom. On the other hand, the other and inevit- 
able punishment of his laziness—his increasing in- 
ability to understand and share in the mental life of 
his society—gradually proves to him that you were 
not merely powerful but right as well. So, again, to 
tell an untruthful person that all liars will be cast 
into a lake of fire and brimstone does not convince 
him that truth-speaking is right, but only that it is— 
as we might put it—the “whim” of a powerful God. 
But to let him find out by experience that lying 
brings him— inevitably, appropriately—loss of trust, 
which is the loss of something that is absolutely req- 
uisite to happy social life, is to help him to learn 
to despise lying and seek to follow truth, and therein 
to realise that God’s desire for his truthfulness is 
actually an instance of the working of His love. 
Thus our interpretation of divine punishments in 
the way that is suggested by the study of natural 
law requires us to include them in whatever answer 
we give to the questions. ‘How does God reconcile 
men to Himself? How does He bring them to the 
point that they really desire His friendship?’ It 
goes without saying that many people will be ready 
to meet what I have just said—for example, about 
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lying—with the old objection that it makes virtue 
synonymous with enlightened selfishness; but I need 
only reply, as I have done already in the first chapter, 
that for me at any rate belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity completely breaks the force of this objec- 
tion. I do not assert that truth-speaking is right 
because it is essential to social life, but—what is 
quite different—that our conviction that truth- 
speaking is right is based upon our discovering that 
it is essential to social life. In the last resort, its 
rightness and its social value are not dependent 
either upon the other, but both are concomitant 
aspects of the same fundamental reality. The God 
of nature is the God of history and the God of 
reason. If God is One, it is as inconceivable to me 
that the ultimate principles of social life should be 
unrighteous as that the ultimate principles of 
righteousness should be inoperative for the welfare 
of society. 

Punishment, therefore, in accordance with natural 
law, is one of the methods of God for teaching us, 
not only to avoid the wrong and do the right, but also 
at length to recognise His love; and to give one’s 
homage to what is good, as expressing the will of a 
Being who is at once wise and loving, is the moral 
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side of the experience which is, on its religious side, 
to desire His friendship. The man who learns by 
the endurance of divine punishment to abhor lying 
is only repeating consciously an experience which 
comes to some unconsciously through their inher- 
itance of the experience of the race; and whether it 
is learned in the one way or the other, the lesson pro- 
vides that basis for the superstructure of formulated 
ethical belief. Thus natural laws, by inflicting 
upon us that kind of punishment which is educative, 
play their part in making us “forgivable.” Is 
there not a wonderful inspiration in the thought 
that the whole scheme of nature is in this way a 
part of God’s great plan of Atonement—the plan for 
making men His friends ? 

In speaking of the atoning value of punishment 
we have only enlarged, without in any way contra- 
dicting, the Abelardian view, for we have been think- 
ing even here of men being reclaimed through the 
manifestation of divine love. But when punish- 
ment has done its work, there still remains our 
greatest need of all—the need to understand what 
love at its highest may seem. We need to be per- 
suaded that our failure and selfishness cannot kill 


8 See Appendix, Note, B. 
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the love of God; that we can reject it or despise 
it, but we cannot change it; that we can grieve and 
torture the Heart that beats at the centre of all life, 
and yet “love never faileth.” You remember, I 
dare say, some words of Robert Louis Stevenson in 
his essay on Thoreau:* “The nearer the intimacy, 
the more cuttingly do we feel the unworthiness of 
those we love. . . . If you want a person’s faults, 
go to those who love him. They will not tell you, 
but they know. And herein lies the magnanimous 
courage of love, that it endures this knowledge with- 
out change.” 

“The magnanimous courage of love: it endures 
without change.’ Is it not here that the life and 
death of Jesus of Nazareth enter into the doctrine 
of Atonement? It was from Him—from His life, 
His teaching, His death—that men learned what 
love could be. They learned that love does not know 
how to spare itself, that it will accept any suffering 
and any striving in order to help, in order to win 
back, those for whom it yearns. It was a new lesson, 
and not easy to learn; have we all learned it even 
yet? Infinite pity, infinite power to understand, in- 
finite sternness, infinite strength—that is something 


4Contained in Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
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of what love means; and if that is love, then it must 
all be in the heart of God. We have learned it from 
the Carpenter of Nazareth. Was there any other 
way in which we can even conceive it possible that 
He could make atonement, could bring reconcilia- 
tion, could restore friendship, between God and 
men ? . 

I believe that no man lives, or ever has lived or 
will live, on this earth who can hold out for ever 
against a love that “endures without change.” To 
each the time must come at last when he surrenders 
to that Master of Life who holds His slaves captive 
by their own will. Christ, lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto Himself, and through Him- 
self to the Father. For love never fails; it seeks— 
and seeks—and seeks still—until it finds. 

It is because some of us do not understand the 
divine love that we are afraid of it. We try to run 
away, and for a time we succeed. But love is 
stronger than fear, and more cunning; and in the 
end we shall find out the truth of that line of 
Francis Thompson’s: 


Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to pursue. 


Nigh and nigh draws the chase, 
With unperturbéd pace, 
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Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
And past those noiséd Feet 
A Voice comes yet more fleet— 
‘Lo! naught contents thee, who content’st not Me.’ 


It may be thought that, in saying even the little 
that I have done about the method of Atonement, I 
have gone aside from my purpose, which was to con- 
sider the matter only in so far as it was affected by 
our knowledge of natural law. I do not think that 
this is the case, however, for I go on to remind you 
that one of the objections made to the doctrine of 
free forgiveness depending only upon the love of 
God and man’s sincere desire to be forgiven—an ob- 
jection which is put forward also as one of the chief 
grounds of the demand for what is usually called 
an “objective” interpretation—is this: that it as- 
cribes to God the moral weakness of condoning sin. 
For Him to forgive freely, it is said, is impossible 
because it would east doubt upon His hatred of 
evil. He must demand something that shall balance 
the account, or else the majesty of the moral law has 
not been vindicated. Free forgiveness is simply an 
encouragement to the sinner, and to others, to “do it 
again.” The liar, who is forgiven so easily, will 
continue to lie; and, what is perhaps worse, others 
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will be encouraged to follow his example. And 
so the teaching of such a story as that of the Prodigal 
Son is deliberately set aside. 

It is here that our argument comes in again to 
supply the answer. A moment’s thought will show 
that the whole force of this objection depends upon 
forgiveness being interpreted as remission of punish- 
ment, which in its turn implies that punishment is - 
something arbitrary and external. On the other 
view, however, it is plain that, whether a man is 
forgiven or not, the moral law is vindicated by the 
inexorability of consequences. Forgiveness does 
not raise any barrier in the way of those conse- 
quences; and such a vindication of the authority of 
the moral law is, it seems to me, infinitely more 
majestic as well as more effective than the spectacle 
of an innocent person suffering an arbitrary inflic- 
tion of an external kind. If I have experienced the 
social distrust which is the result of my falseness, 
if I must still go on painfully and slowly living 
down that social distrust even after I am restored to 
the friendship of God, how does His forgiveness— 
which waits, moreover, for forgivableness in me— 
encourage me to lie again or to doubt His condem- 
nation of my life? How does it encourage you to 
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be false in your turn? ‘Does the freeness of his wel- 
come home cancel the prodigal son’s experience of 
misery in the far country? With his health broken 
and his nerves unstrung, will he so easily forget the 
husks and the swine? 

Let me, as I leave this great subject, sum up the 
points which I have tried to bring out. The 
doctrine of Atonement, in view of the teaching of our 
experience of natural law, must be so interpreted as 
to recognise: 

1. that divine punishments are of such a kind 
that they cannot be transferred so as to fall upon 
an innocent person ; 

2. that the problem is not how to cancel the sin, 
nor how to remit its punishment, but how to 
restore in the sinner the desire for the friendship of 
God; 

3. that the freedom of divine forgiveness is 
not open to the charge that it weakens the obliga- 
tion of obedience to the moral law, or fails to vindi- 
cate its authority. 

I turn finally to the question whether the argu- 
ment which we have followed bears upon the problem 
of suffering and pain, which forms one part of the 
larger problem of evil. It will, I suppose, be ad- 
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mitted by everyone that if good and evil are con- 
ceived as absolutely opposing principles, it is not 
merely hopeless but it is unintelligent to look for 
any theory which shall succeed in reconciling the 
two. There used to be an old question in mathe- 
matics, “What would happen if two irresistible forces 
were to meet?” The question has a puzzling sound, 
but it is easy to see that the difficulty is due to 
nothing but the incorrect use of words. This would 
certainly be perceived at once if the question were 
put thus: “If A is greater than B, and at the 
same time B is greater than A, which is the greater 
of the two?’ It is the ability seriously to ask 
such a question, and not the inability to answer it, 
which is the sign of incompetence. The word “‘ir- 
resistible” is singular, like “greatest” or “supreme” ; 
it can, from its very meaning, be predicated of only 
one force at a time, and two irresistible forces can- 
not meet because there cannot be two forces in exist- 
ence at the same moment to each of which the epithet 
‘“rresistible” can properly be ascribed. And s0, too, 
in the case of good and evil, we must beware of a 
merely verbal puzzle; if we start by postulating a 
fundamental dualism, we cannot expect to deduce 
from it any theory which shall unify our experience. 
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It would seem then, that any attempt to reconcile the 
existence of moral or physical evil with theistic 
belief must proceed on the lines, either of finding in 
that evil a means to a future good, which is the 
view expressed by Tennyson in the familiar lines 
of “In Memoriam” : 


Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 


or else—what is quite different and seems to me to 
approach nearer to the truth—of discovering in 
the possibility of evil a part of the price of some 
present conditions which is in itself supremely 
desirable. 

It is at this point that the objection is usually 
made that even if the existence of evil seems to us 
to be a consequence of a condition which is trans- 
cendently desirable, yet the problem remains; for 
God might have arranged that such a consequence 
should not follow. J am inclined to think that 
this objection is not a legitimate one, so long as the 
consequence does not appear to human reason to be 
of an arbitrary kind. It is, of course, open to us to 
say at the end of any intellectual inquiry, “God is 
great, He might have ordered things differently” ; 
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but if we speak thus in one case we ought to do so 
in all, for it is merely to declare that the full and 
final understanding of the whole mind of God is be- 
yond our attainment. No one would deny that 
there is a sense in which everything is mysterious; 
we cannot say why anything should in the last re- 
sort be exactly what it is, and certainly we cannot 
prove that it absolutely could not have been other- 
wise ; the laws of nature might, for all we know, have 
been different, and perhaps even the laws of logic 
too; there may be hidden away in the secret knowl- 
edge of God some alternative to free-will which is 
not inconsistent with the possibility of virtue; it 
may be that there was some method of atonement 
different from the one which has actually operated in 
Christian experience; and soon. But, none the less, 
if we set out to argue or discuss at all, we must needs 
do so with the instrument at our disposal, and that is 
our human intelligence; and, further, we must do 
so on the assumption that that intelligence is a trust- 
worthy guide. If, to our intelligence, one condi- 
tion appears to be inevitably involved in another, to 
reject that necessity of connexion on the ground— 
incontestable, of course, in itself—that God might 
perhaps have ordered otherwise, is really to deny 
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the use of our even beginning to discuss the matter. 
It is to launch out on an unexplored—and unexplor- 
able—ocean of “might have beens,” on which the 
bark of human reason can look for no haven to 
terminate its voyage. 

In connexion with this criticism I wish to pro- 
test against a practice which has much in common 
with the last, and which, although it is by no means 
rare in religious controversy, seems to me to be 
entirely unjustifiable—the practice of introducing 
allusions to the mysteriousness of the divine plan 
or to the finiteness of our human intelligence at 
crucial points in an argument, apparently for no 
other reason than to provide an easy method of 
escaping from a difficulty or of avoiding a conclusion 
which is disliked. If, when the argument is going 
against me, I heave a sigh, sit back in my chair, 
and say, “Well, after all, you know, we cannot ex- 
pect to understand a thing of this sort; it is a mys- 
tery too high for human minds to deal with,” it 
would be much better that I should not argue at all. 
There are many things in our experience which we 
cannot explain, but there is an unfair as well as a 
fair way of appealing to this truth, and the former 
is not as uncommon as it should be. 
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Many examples might be given of the practice to 
which I refer, but I must content myself here with 
one or two. Suppose that you are discussing the 
doctrine of the Atonement with someone who holds 
the rigidly transactional theory which is stated in the 
verse: 


He knew how wicked man had been, 

And knew that God must punish sin; 

So, out of pity, Jesus said 

He’d bear the punishment instead. 
You ask, “Why need God punish sin at all? Can 
He not just overlook it if He wants to?’ And you 
are probably told, “No, that is impossible. God has 
to make it plain that sin deserves punishment, and 
simply to overlook it would be immoral.” You 
reply, “Yes, I see what you mean, but it seems to 
me to be just as immoral to punish the wrong per- 
son.” The answer will often be something of this 
kind: “We really are not entitled to express an 
opinion on that point. The Atonement is a great 
mystery, and what seems unjust to us may not 
actually be so at all in so transcendent a matter.” 
Now the important point to be observed is this: the 
conviction that it is unjust to punish the wrong 
person, if we have it, is based upon the same moral 
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experience as is the conviction that sin ought not 
to be overlooked. If that moral experience is prop- 
erly asked to supply a verdict on the one matter, 
it should not be put out of court when it offers a 
verdict also on the other. If the truth that Atone- 
ment is a great mystery is to be this kind of “last 
word,” it ought to be the first word too, and then 
cadit quaestio. It is not fair to appeal to it merely 
to block the progress of a method of inquiry which 
has been accepted in its earlier stages. 

I take another example from a modern book of 
biblical exposition. The words, “When the fullness 
of the time came, God sent forth His Son,” are 
there the occasion for the following passage: “The 
coming of Christ was timed to the hour. The world 
of the Old Testament, at its wisest and highest, was 
unripe for His gospel. .. . There was a training 
of faculty, a deepening of conscience, a patient 
course of instruction and chastening to be carried 
out, before the heirs of the promise were fit for their 
heritage.” But a page or two further on we read, 
“(God) imposed the law of Moses, and annulled it, 
when He would. . . . If this decree appeared to be 
arbitrary, if it was strange that the Jewish fathers 
——men so noble in faith and character—were kept in 
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bondage and fear, we must remind ourselves that ‘so 
it seemed good in the Father’s sight.’” Is not 
this to invoke the inscrutability of the divine will in 
order to silence a hypothetical objector who is only 
applying with a different result the same form of 
argument as has just been used with approval ? 

It is because the appeal is so often made just when 
the opposing argument begins to get troublesome 
that its unfairness needs to be emphasised. Up to 
that moment there is, as a rule, little indication that 
the speaker is oppressed by a sense of the inadequacy 
of the human intellect, and he may even have been 
engaged himself in developing a complex and elab- 
orate train of reasoning. It was not from any fail- 
ure to recognise the limitation of the human mind 
that a certain Seotch philosopher, in his lectures 
on Metaphysics, referred to this practice of making 
the incompetency of reason the ground of an excuse 
with the remark, “This incompetency is always mere 
laziness aping the virtue of humility.” It is, surely, 
an additional element of offence that, in the cases I 
have been considering, the unfairness is made to 
wear the cloak of reverence. As I have said, no 
sane person would deny that there are many things 
which it is at present beyond the power of our rea- 
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son to explain; but to falter because your strength 
fails is quite a different thing from being confronted 
with a notice, “Trespassers will be prosecuted,” 
when you are in full stride. 

Let me return, from this digression, to the ques- 
tion of moral evil, if only to offer one comment on 
the familiar proposition that the possibility of virtue 
in men depends upon their power of self- 
determination. I ventured to say, in the second 
chapter, that many of what we call our “difficulties of 
belief” are due to the habit of abstraction by which 
we treat things which are separable only for thought 
as if they were separable also in fact. We have no 
right, I said, to find fault with our power to give 
one another kicks unless we are prepared also to 
find fault with our power to give one another 
ha’pence, for both alike are results of the social 
character of life. It may be an open question 
whether social life is more desirable than solitary— 
though I do not think many of us will so regard it 
when the two alternatives are properly understood 
—hbut to ask whether it is desirable that we should 
be able to administer the kicks is, so long as the 
question is regarded as complete in itself, merely 
unintelligent. It could not be asked except by some- 
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one who had not realised that he was dealing by 
abstraction with one only of the two aspects of hu- 
man solidarity, someone who was the 


. . . Officious slave 

... Of that false secondary power 

By which we multiply distinctions, then 

Deem that our puny boundaries are things 

That we perceive, and not that we have made. 
Is it not by an exactly similar process of abstrac- 
tion that we allow ourselves to call the possibility of 
moral evil a problem for faith? The question which 
we ought to put to ourselves is this—Is it desirable 
that a man should be self-determining? If we an- 
swer that question in the negative, we must do so 
with full realisation that we have voted to banish 
the possibility of virtue from human life; if, on the 
other hand, we answer it in the affirmative, the pos- 
sibility of moral evil ought not afterwards to be 
regarded as constituting a new and_ separate 
problem.® 

5If anyone objects, in spite of what was said above in 

Chapter II., to my assumption of free-will as a fact, it is only 
necessary to say here that to attempt to discuss the problem 
of sin on determinist lines would be in any case a waste of 
effort because for the determinist moral evil (in the sense in 


which it is usually understood) does not exist. The problem 
for him relates to physical evil only, with which I attempt 
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The answer which I have summarised so briefly 
is an old and familiar one, but it seemed worth while 
to refer to it, partly because the argument which it 
involves depends upon a principle which has entered 
more than once into the argument of these lectures, 
and partly because its validity appears to me to be 
considerably greater than is sometimes allowed. “It 
does not go to the root of the problem,” we are told. 
Of course it does not; is there any problem to 
whose roots we can penetrate? But its cogency, in 
so far as relates to our human intelligence, can be 
denied only by those who dispute the trustworthi- 
ness of human reason altogether, because the link 
between self-determination and the possibility of sin 
ig not in any way arbitrary but is implicit in the 
meaning of both. 

One other point deserves notice. This view does 
not demand an affirmative answer to the question, 
“Will evil always exist?” as does, for instance, the 
view that good is known to be good only by virtue of 
its contrast with existing evil. It is the possibility, 
to deal below. I have already claimed, however (see pp. 
33, 34 above), that all discussion which starts from the ac- 
ceptance of a consistent determinism is stultified ab initio. 


6 For this view, cf. Milton, Areopagitica (p. 45, Arber’s 
edition in English Reprints): ‘Perhaps this is that doom 
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not the existence, of evil which is involved in the 
fact of freedom. 

The bearing of our inquiry upon the question of 
physical and mental suffering is, I think, more direct 
than it is upon the problem of moral evil; though 
neither of these can be understood without some 
reference to the other. If the investigation sheds 
any light, however faint, on this question, it is 
worth while to pursue it. I shall confine my re- 
marks to the suffering of persons; and I ask you to 
consider this, first, as it is a consequence of our re- 
lations with one another, and secondly, as it is a 
consequence of our relations with the forces of nature. 

1. I have already referred so often to suffering 
in the first of these aspects that it may be weari- 
some to you that I should speak of it again. I be- 
lieve there is no instance of such suffering, whether 
it is caused by the stealing of a child’s penny or by 
a European war, which cannot be recognised (in so 
far as this aspect of it is concerned) as the inevitable 
result of the co-existence of self-determination and 
human solidarity. And both of these, as we have 
seen, are two-edged things; both are indispensable 


which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
say of knowing good by evil,’ and so the whole passage. 
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conditions of all that makes life worth living. If 
our human reason is allowed to guide us—and un- 
less we are going to trust its guidance, we had better 
refrain from discussion altogether—it is as ridic- 
ulous for a person possessed of free-will to ask for 
the power to help his neighbours without the power 
to hurt them, as it would be to ask for a stick with 
only one end. If you do not want the other end, you 
need not have it; but that means that you must give 
up the idea of having the stick at all, and with it the 
end which you do want. There is nothing arbitrary 
in requiring a person to choose between two ends or 
none; and similarly there is nothing arbitrary in the 
fact that the man who cannot hurt me cannot help 
me either. The mere withholding of help which had 
been confidently expected may be one of the most 
grievous ways of hurting. Would you be rid of the 
social character of life if you could? If you say, 
“Yes,” you must do so with an honest attempt to 
think out what a completely isolated existence would 
mean. If you say, “No,” you must not afterwards 
find fault with my ability to hurt you. 

But is it the case that when we think of mis- 
fortunes and calamities as befalling us not through 
the special volition of God but through the self-will 
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of our fellow-men, we lose the consolation that is 
experienced by those who believe in Providence in 
the old way? It need not be so. It is true that in 
speaking of the consolatory value of a particular be- 
lief, we are dealing with something that is outside 
the methods of logic.” But I can only say, for my 
own part, that when misfortunes happen to me for 
which I am not responsible, it is no small comfort to 
realise that they have occurred through the action of 
natural or social laws which could not have been al- 
tered without overthrowing the entire fabric of social 
life, and which are plainly working for the world’s 
improvement. Let me try to make my meaning 
plainer by means of an illustration. A friend of 
mine was playing in an important cricket match. 
He had been included in the side solely as a bats- 
man, but he had the misfortune to be bowled by his 

7It is, of course, frequently claimed that when God is 
not conceived as intervening directly and arbitrarily in 
human affairs, He must appear to us to be further off than 
when He is so conceived. But such a judgment of compari- 
son, if it is to have any weight, must be based upon a per- 
sonal knowledge of both kinds of experience. Those who 
are thus qualified to speak are usually found to assert that 
God is as near to them under the latter as under the former 
conception. On the other hand, it is as a rule the persons 


with a merely one-sided experience who are most emphatic in 
their denia] that this is the case. 
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first ball. It is easy to imagine the trepidation with 
which his friends watched him walk to the wicket 
for his second innings, and their feeling of horror 
when exactly the same fate overtook him again. 
Could that second failure have been prevented? Of 
course it could, very easily—by the method of ar- 
bitrary intervention. If the umpires had agreed 
to suspend the laws of the game, and had told my 
friend to stop the ball with his hands, he would 
probably have escaped being bowled. But what sat- 
isfaction would that have given to him or me or 
anybody else? In both senses of the word, it would 
not have been cricket. Much as I regretted the 
catastrophe, I would have chosen it for him a hun- 
dred times rather than that he should escape it by 
such means. And the reason is simply that if such 
methods were permitted, the game would cease to be 
the game we know; what we now call cricket would 
have become an impossibility. 

Now apply the illustration to one of the greatest 
of human sorrows. Your friend—your life-long 
and most intimate friend—is killed in France, and 
you are overwhelmed with grief and the thought 
of the 


Long waste of empty-stretching years. 
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How has it come to pass? It is part of the 
price of social life, and that social life was the 
condition of the friendship between him and you. 
To have saved him by withdrawing from men the 
power to slay would have been to have saved him at 
the cost of that very quality of human life which 
made it possible for him to be your friend in the 
first place. You are glad—yes, glad—that he can be 
killed, because otherwise there could be no such 
precious thing as friendship at all. To live in the 
company of one’s fellows, to react upon them, to love 
them, is a better thing, in spite of all the suffering 
which it entails, than to be an isolated and lonely 
individual. That may not be the meaning which 
most people find in the famous lines: 


Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 


but I believe that they can bear that meaning, and 
that it takes us very near to the solution of this 
part of the problem. 

2. It is thus in great measure our inability to 
“see life whole” that is responsible for the bewilder- 
ment which we feel in contemplating the suffering 
which is due to our social relationships; and I think 
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we find the same conclusion to be true when we con- 
sider that part which is due to our relations with 
nature. We have been concerned in these lectures 
with the thought of natural laws; what does the 
modern insistence upon law mean if not this—that 
to us the universe is become an orderly system, every 
part of which has a definite character and behaves in 
a definite way? We have reached a stage at which 
arbitrary divine intervention would make life 
unintelligible. There could be no understanding 
of the past, no confidence in the present, no fore- 
casting of the future.. Virtue would be mere un- 
reasoning obedience to what were supposed to be 
the decrees of an inscrutable power. It is irrelevant 
to observe that belief in divine intervention did not 
lead to these results in the past, for the mental 
atmosphere was not then saturated, as it now is for. 
us, with the influence of scientific ideas. Once 
there was no great difficulty in supposing that God 
might send rain when and where He would by ar- 
bitrary fiat; if it occurred to anyone to ask where 
the rain came from in such a case, he was not spe- 
cially worried by his inability to answer, because he 
was in a similar difficulty with regard to rain at all 
times. The phenomenon of the rain had not become 
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part of the subject-matter of an ordered science. 
But the educated man who believes to-day in the 
efficacy of prayers for rain has got somehow to 
reconcile his belief with his knowledge of such mat- 
ters as the behaviour of the winds, the expansion 
of gases, the movements of ocean currents, the rela- 
tion between the temperature of the atmosphere and 
the amount of moisture which it can hold in suspen- 
sion, and others of a like kind. It is plain that 
the development of the notion of law has entirely al- 
tered the situation. Formerly the idea of divine 
intervention in the physical sphere introduced a 
new interest in life; now it leads to intellectual 
despair. 

I said that our belief in law involved the convic- 
tion that a thing works in a definite way, that its 
reaction upon its environment follows definite lines. 
Now definiteness implies limitation; it leads to both 
positive and negative consequences. The possession 
of a definite character, like the principle of human 
solidarity, is double-edged. For example, salt has 
definite properties; so has ink. ach, on account of 
those properties, is useful in a particular way. But 
salt will not help me when I want to write, and ink 
is of no use for seasoning a salad. There are ways 
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in which each is useful, and ways in which it is not. 
There is no problem for faith so far. 

Let us go a little farther. Salt is pleasant with 
roast beef, but not with plum pudding. The dif- 
ference in the result is due to the properties which 
salt possesses, quite as obviously as when we were 
contrasting the uses of salt and ink. If you mis- 
take salt for sugar, and take a large quantity with 
your pudding, still the consequent discomfort can 
hardly be regarded as a problem for faith. To say in 
such circumstances, “Why did God make such nasty 
stuff as salt?” would not be a sign of your intel- 
ligence, but of your lack of it. For what has hap- 
pened is due, not to any inherent defect in the salt, 
but to the fact that it has a definite character and 
that your action ignored it—a character which is the 
foundation of its usefulness. That is to say, your 
misadventure is due to the activity of free-will in an 
environment which behaves according to its proper 
law. 

Why is fire so useful tous? Because it is what it 
is, because it is possessed of a definite character and 
behaves correspondingly. We know what service it 
renders in the kitchen and the drawing-room, in 
great blast-furnaces, in driving the engines of an 
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ocean liner. But if you put a fire in the wrong 
place, the result is painful, disastrous. Again, 
why? Because of those very qualities which make 
it so serviceable; or, to speak more generally, be- 
cause the things among which your free-will operates 
are not chaotic but orderly. 

The fact that each thing has definite properties 
and behaves in a definite way is what makes life 
an intelligible process. It is also the necessary con- 
dition for a thing to be of any use. But as soon as 
free personalities operate in an environment which 
thus behaves according to law, it is possible for the 
thing to be employed for an end which is not prop- 
erly suited to its character, or for which it was not 
intended. <A glass tumbler can be used as a missile 
instead of a drinking vessel; a sleeper can be laid 
across the railway metals instead of underneath 
them; a razor can be used upon my throat instead 
of my chin. This is not due to any physical evil 
inherent in the nature of glass or wood or steel, but 
it is due to the co-existence of free-will and natural 
law. 

Now, inasmuch as the God of nature is the God of 
social life, a large part of the righteousness of a 
man’s conduct consists in his adopting wholesome re- 
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lations with his physical surroundings, and this in 
turn depends upon his understanding the forces of 
nature and the properties of things. The better he 
understands them the more serviceable they prove 
themselves to be. If in his ignorance he misuses 
them, his mistake teaches him the properties of the 
materials with which he is dealing, and so sets him 
on the way to use them profitably. I do not under- 
stand how it can be considered a problem for faith 
that when I hold on too long to a lighted match it 
burns my fingers. If the flame did not burn my 
fingers in such a case, how could fire be used to boil 
water or to melt sealing-wax? Surely, to find some 
thing puzzling for faith in the burning of my fingers 
and yet to accept as fitting the melting of the sealing- 
wax is to be guilty of the same error of which I 
have spoken so often—the error of abstracting among 
the consequences of a single condition, as when we 
wanted the ha’pence without the kicks. If I take 
a large strip of india rubber and try to use it to 
poke my fire instead of taking an iron poker, why 
should I blame the scheme of the universe for the 
ineffectiveness and the unpleasant smell? Ought 
I not rather to blame my lamentable ignorance of 
the properties of india rubber, and set to work at 
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once to find them out—properties which when un- 
derstood will be so useful to me? If, in such a 
ease, I exclaimed, “Why did God make india 
rubber? ‘The smell is offensive when I put it in the 
fire,” you would not consider that I was exhibit- 
ing an intelligent sense of the mystery of suffer- 
ing. 

You will say, perhaps, that I am giving you ab- 
surd illustrations, which do not touch the real prob- 
lem. I do not think I am doing so. I believe, on 
the contrary, that when we have accustomed our- 
selves to the argument we shall find that it applies 
over an exceedingly wide range. Last summer, a 
young friend of mine was killed by the fall of a 
piece of cliff at the seaside. We call such a thing a 
tragedy; we say that there at any rate the problem 
of suffering confronts us nakedly. Why do we say 
so in the one case and not in the other? It is 
simply because we do not at present understand the 
behaviour of cliffs sufficiently well to be able to pre- 
dict their falling, and so we are ready to take up the 
attitude of a pre-scientific age and imagine that 
there was something arbitrary about the event. 
“Why did it happen? Why did not God prevent it? 
Why did He make cliffs so that they could fall?” 
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—such questions come unbidden into our minds. 
But those questions are exactly parallel to “Why did 
He make india rubber?” or “Why does He let a gen- 
erous sprinkling of salt spoil the plum-pudding ?’— 
for a very little thought convinces us that the cliff 
fell because of the action of rain or wind or frost 
or excavation, because of the kind of stone of which 
it consisted, because of the force of the earth’s at- 
traction. If only we understand all these things we 
should have no fear of falling cliffs; and the time 
may actually come when we shall be as familiar with 
the strength of cliffs as with the strength of a steel 
bar, when we may be able to say confidently, “Eighty 
tons of rock will fall from that spot this afternoon, 
so we must move our bathing tent at the end of the 
morning.” Everyone of these causes—the force of 
gravity, the properties of the stone, the effects of 
rain and frost and wind—is helpful to us when we 
have learned to understand it; to some of them, in- 
deed, it is due that life on this earth is possible at 
all. The fall of the cliff took place according to law 
as truly as the burning of my fingers by the lighted 
match. In each case equally the remedy for the 
suffering is knowledge followed by appropriate ac- 
tion. And the suffering which results from the lack 
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of knowledge is the strongest possible incentive to 
investigation. 

I say that our willingness to regard a natural 
catastrophe as a problem for faith is proportioned to 
our ignorance of the causes which have produced it— 
a defect which necessarily leaves us less well pro- 
tected against the suggestion that in some way, at 
some stage, to some extent, there was an arbitrary 
element in what occurred. We readily tend to as- 
sume in such cases that a direct and special divine 
volition operated to produce the result. I do not 
think we nowadays always bring this assumption 
above the threshold of our consciousness, but its 
subconscious effect is to dispose us, if we are re- 
ligiously inclined, to regard what is an intellectual 
problem as a religious problem also. We do not yet 
understand earthquakes. When an earthquake oc 
curs there is a serious incompleteness in our intellec- 
tual comprehension of the event; it does not “fasten 
on” to the rest of our knowledge, but remains 
isolated; and the unsolved problem, and especially 
the isolation, find their reflection in our religious 
thinking. Yet it is possible that some day we shall 
be as familiar with the theory and practice of earth- 
quakes as we now are with the theory and practice of 
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electric lighting. ‘The date and extent and severity 
of an earthquake may then be announced beforehand 
like an eclipse of the sun, and the people who dwell 
in the threatened area will leave their homes a few 
hours before it occurs. One of the strange facts 
in the situation, however, is the slowness with which 
men are willing at times to learn from experience. 
I have already referred to the startling fact that 
after so many centuries we have not yet learned to 
avoid building a town in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of an active volcano. If we refuse to learn 
this lesson, I do not see that we have any right to 
be astonished at the result. One might as well be 
astonished at the fate of a man who sat down under 
a tottering wall, and announced, “I am sure that 
this is a safe place, and I am going to stay here until 
experience proves to me that I am wrong.” 

But when, on the other hand, an unpleasant oc- 
currence is fairly well understood, we do not talk 
about a problem for faith, because the familiar links 
of attachment with other parts of our knowledge 
make us less ready to adopt the abstracting process 
which give to it the appearance of a difficulty. We 
might easily, if we choose, abstract the fact of un- 
dressing in order to go to bed, from the hygienic bene- 
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fits which we derive from doing so. In the course 
of a normal human life, every civilised person has 
to perform that wearisome operation some twenty- 
five thousand times. But I have never met anyone 
who regards the matter as a religious difficulty. 
Troublesome as it is, its results are so.obvious and 
so beneficial that it does not occur to us to isolate it. 

Or, again, suppose you pick up an important 
paper, and in a fit of absent-mindedness use it to 
light your pipe. When, a moment later, you real- 
ise what you have done, you are, I think, much more 
likely to say, “How stupid of me!” than to say 
“How mysteriously God has made the world. Fancy 
Him allowing an important paper to be destroyed 
just because I put it in the fire!” The properties 
of fire are so familiar that you cannot evolve a re- 
ligious difficulty by isolating this single instance 
of its behaviour. 

With the filling up of the gaps in our intellectual 
knowledge, the religious problem of suffering will, 
I believe, gradually disappear. And when, if ever, 
we have become as familiar with the mechanism 
of nature as we now are with the creeping of the 
flame towards the end of the lighted match, we shall 
find ourselves more inclined to regard suffering as 
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the consequence of folly than as the occasion for re- 
ligious perplexity. 

I must hasten to my conclusion. Almost all the 
pain and disaster that happen to men can be ac- 
counted for by the co-existence of three things: 
free-will, human solidarity, natural law. And each 
of the three is two-fold in its issue; each, while it 
leads to consequences which, like our having to 
undress in order to go to bed, wear a perplexing 
appearance if we are foolish enough to isolate them, 
is the indispensable condition of something which 
we would not at any cost be without. Free-will is 
the condition of virtue and moral character as well 
as of moral evil; the social character of life is the 
condition of mutual help as of mutual injury; 
natural law is the condition of the intelligibility of 
our experience, as well as of suffering. What are 
the alternatives, so far as our understanding can 
guide us? The alternative to that self-determina- 
tion which makes moral evil possible would mean 
not a condition of virtue without the chance of 
sinning, but the replacing of persons by machines. 
The alternative to that solidarity which makes in- 
jury possible would mean not the ability to help 
without the ability to hurt, but the replacing of 
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social life, with its store of friendships and pleasures, 
by a stark and ghastly isolation. The alternative 
to that reign of law which makes pain possible 
would mean not an intelligible and happy life with- 
out suffering, but the replacing of order by chaos. 
If -these alternatives were offered you, would you 
take them? Would you choose to become a machine, 
or to be isolated from your fellows, or to dwell in 
a disorderly world? I make bold to say that you 
would not. 

And so it is not far-fetched to say that love is 
the key to suffering. There can be no love between 
machines, or those who are isolated from one an- 
other, or those who dwell where law is not. Free- 
dom, society, order—all are wanted in order that 
love may come to be. Is love worth so tremendous a 
price? Will anyone dare—will anyone even desire 
—to answer ‘“‘No” ? 

For nearly two thousand years Christian people 
have believed that “love” is the word which is least 
inadequate as the interpretation of God—the God 
who, as we said at the outset, is equally revealed 
in nature, in the organised life of men, and in the 
individual spirit. And here we have found these 
outstanding facts of life—in nature the fact of law, 
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among men the fact of solidarity, in the individual 
consciousness the fact of freedom—conspiring to 
produce the possibility of love in the world. It is 
a notable confirmation of our faith. We do not 
say that in the world as we know it there is nothing 
but love, but we say that the things which are evil 
or painful or sad exist as the price of those condi- 
tions without which love is not even conceivable. 
It is the mark of a miser to forget value and think 
only of cost. But the “kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a man that is a merchant seeking goodly pearls: 
and having found one pearl of great price, he went 
and sold all that he had, and bought it.” 

If our experience—glad and sorrowful, grave and 
gay—thus finds its explanation in the fact of love, 
what is this but to say finally what we said at the 
beginning—that the whole of our life is a revelation 
of the meaning of God, enabling us to rise at last 
to the joy of His friendship and the glory of His 
likeness? Love is creation’s final law; for “God 
is love; and he that abideth in love abideth in God, 
and God abideth in him.” 


APPENDIX A 


LANGUAGE VERSUS EXPERIENCE 


Mucu of the objection that is felt to modern 
attempts to restate Christian doctrine would dis- 
appear at once if it were generally recognised that 
human language, whether spoken or written, is not 
and cannot be the starting-point of an inquiry about 
the past. It is commonly supposed that it is so, 
yet words by themselves are unintelligible apart 
from our experience of life. 

This is true of even the ordinary intercourse of 
friends in daily conversation. We are apt thought- 
lessly to assume that we understand what a man says 
to us because we speak a common language; but, 
however needful that may be, it would be no better 
than an unknown tongue if it were not for the back- 
ground of a common experience which it implies. 
How does a child learn to talk? Not simply by 
adding new combinations of sounds to his vocabu- 


ulary, but by associating these new sounds with his 
153 
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experiences. In these experiences both he himself 
and others share; and it is the community of ex- 
perience rather than any particular quality in the 
sounds which is indispensable. When I say “bird,” 
and point to one with my finger; when I say the 
“bird is singing,” and listen; when I say “the 
bird is singing sweetly,” and show by my face that I 
am pleased—I am building up, on the basis of a 
common experience, his power of communicating by 
means of the words “bird,” “singing,” “sweetly,” and 
no other basis for this power is conceivable. If in- 
stead I had taught him to pronounce the sentence 
“the bird is singing sweetly” as a mere sequence 
of sounds having no relation to his environment, 
he would have gained nothing in the art of com- 
municating ideas. This is, of course, an extreme 
ease, but it illustrates a principle which is of 
general application. As we grow older, we often 
employ language in order to impart knowledge about 
an experience which has not been shared by the 
person to whom we speak; but the background of a 
fundamental common experience, though it is not in 
our conscious thought at all, is none the less implied 
by every word which we utter. 

This is why it happens, as is well known, that 
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whenever there is any serious disparity between the 
experiences of two men, at once their conversation 
is liable to lead to mutual misunderstanding through 
their using words in different senses.!_ In order that 
I may understand you I must make sure that I know 
not only what your words ought to mean (by common 
use), but what you mean when you use them. If I 
have reason to fear that we are arguing at cross pur- 
poses, it is not so much a dictionary that will resolve 
my doubts as a more intimate acquaintance on my 
part both with your experience and with your habit- 
ual way of describing it—particularly with your way 
of describing those experiences which I must needs 
assume that we have in common. 

It is futile to charge a person with intellectual 
dishonesty because the limitations of his experience 
cause him to use language which a wider knowledge 
would have taught him to avoid. If a child tells 
me that he saw a conjuror take a live rabbit out of 
an empty box, I do not rebuke him for telling a lie; 
yet at the same time I have no doubt that with a 
greater knowledge of the laws of nature and a larger 

1It is probably such inequality of experience at least as 
much as class suspicion which makes it difficult for an em- 


ployer of labour to make his point of view intelligible to 
his workmen, and vice versa. 
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acquaintance with the habits of conjurors—not to 
mention a precision of speech which would ill assort 
with his childish excitement—he would have said 
instead that “the conjuror made it appear that he 
was taking a rabbit out of an empty box.” But in 
saying that no one but a pedant would call the child 
dishonest, I do not assert that one must therefore 
take his words at their dictionary-value and conclude 
that because he is transparently sincere the thing 
that happened must have been what I should have 
meant if I had myself made the same statement in 
a responsible manner. I am bound, on the contrary, 
to take account of the difference between his ex- 
perience and mine. I know that either the rabbit 
did not come out of the box or the box was not 
empty; nevertheless, his remark has a real value, not 
as a description of what actually took place, but as 
an indication of the effect which was produced upon 
his mind. If I want to go back behind that effect 
and reconstruct for myself the cause which produced 
it, I must not isolate his words as if they were the 
sole data in the problem—I must not,. for instance, 
expect to get much assistance by looking up in a 
dictionary the meaning of the word “empty”—but 
I must interpret them in due relation to the mental 
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equipment of the speaker. I must penetrate beyond 
his language to the implied background of his 
experience. 

The difference in such a case as this between the 
adult and the child corresponds closely with that 
between the thinkers of a later and an earlier gen- 
eration, particularly if there has occurred in the in- 
terval some advance in scientific knowledge which 
has revolutionised men’s attitude to large tracts of 
their experience. In recent years the recognition 
of the principle of natural law, the general accept- 
ance and the wide application of the theory of 
evolution, as well as the rapid progress of knowledge 
in many specialised branches of science, have con- 
stituted such an advance; they separate us intellec- 
tually as by a deep gulf from our ancestors of even 
one hundred years ago, and make it necessary for us 
to scrutinise their statements on certain subjects with 
special care before we can feel justified in giving 
to their words their face-value as defined not merely 
by the usage of the present day but by that of their 
own. An early Victorian archbishop, if he could 
be resuscitated and confronted by a modern electric 
tram, would probably describe what he saw in words 
which would ring false to our ears, however saintly 
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and upright he might be; and it is no less true that 
his account of something which was as familiar in 
his day as it is in ours, for example the phenomenon 
of insanity, may contain much that we shall feel 
obliged to reject. Shall we in consequence call him 
untruthful? Of course not; rather we shall insist 
that his words had reference not so much to the fact 
which he claimed to be describing as to the impres- 
sion which it made upon a mind circumstanced and 
equipped as his was bound to be.? 

One of the most important decisions which the 
churches have to make at the present time is whether 
they will attach more weight, as a test of orthodoxy, 
to the language in which the early Christian be 
lievers expressed their faith or to the religious ex- 
perience which that language sought, with more or 
less of imperfectness, to systematise and explain. 
To choose the former alternative is to be provided 
with a test which it is comparatively easy to apply. 
" 2The argument above bears not only (as is obvious) on the 
general question of miracles, but also on the fairness of a 
particular plea that is often met with in discussions of the 
subject. It is frequently urged that if an enquirer into the 
historic character of a miraculous narrative starts with a 
firm conviction about the uniformity of nature, he is 


“prejudiced”; and it is implied that, to be impartial, he 
ought, at the outset, to put this conviction aside and to 
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The words of the writers of the New Testament and 
of the early fathers may still be read, and the con- 
‘sistency of any modern teaching therewith may be 
ascertained by the rules of logic and the use of lex- 
icons. To know the precise meaning of the words 
which they used at the time when they used them is 
not merely of importance but of sole importance. 
What they said or wrote is all that matters, and be- 
yond it there is no appeal. But while this is the 
easier test, it is not likely to satisfy anyone, whether 
he be conservative or liberal in his theology, who has 
understood the relation of language to experience. 
It is as though the Royal College of Physicians were 
to inform an investigator of cases of madness in the 
Middle Ages that he would not be considered to have 
dealt fairly by his authorities unless he accepted as 
valid the explanations of insanity which they gave. 
On the other hand, to choose the latter of the two 


treat the question as solely one of evidence. This view 
overlooks the fact to which attention has been called above, 
that words are not the starting-point of the enquiry. The 
evidence would be strictly unintelligible if it were not that 
the investigator has acquired out of his experience the power 
of communicating by spoken or written language; and to 
treat the uniformity of nature as an open question would be 
to do violence to that very experience on which the entire 
possibility of the investigation ultimately depends. 
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alternatives, and to endeavour to penetrate to the 
experience behind the words of the early teachers of 
Christianity, involves us in a much more complex 
task. Dictionaries and the rules of logic have their 
place still among the instruments of research, but 
they have no monopoly of usefulness ; historical criti- 
cism, psychology both individual and social, the 
history of politics and of philosophy, natural science 
and the history of the development of scientific ideas 
must all be called in at various times to contribute 
to the result. But however hard the task may be, 
many people are convinced that it is only so that 
the language of the early Christian writers can ful- 
fil its true function in relation to religion to-day. 
For that function is to serve as a link between our 
personalities and those of the writers. The revela- 
tion of God came to them through a varied experi- 
ence. They put that experience into words—the 
best words that they could find. That they were ab- 
solutely sincere, we fully believe; but they may have 
used words in their descriptions and explanations 
which we should not now use for that purpose, 
simply through their unavoidable ignorance of much 
that we know. It is useless for us to take their 
language as if it was sacrosanct, as if it had been 
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simply dictated by a higher intelligence (in which 
ease the difficulty of its interpretation would be due 
to the loftiness of the truth which it expressed in- 
stead of to its imperfection as a mode of expressing 
the truth which experience had taught them); but 
we must cross-question them to find out what ex- 
perience they were trying to describe. We may com- 
pare an ancient writing to a bridge which binds to- 
gether two regions between which a broad river 
flows, and makes possible some degree of compre- 
hension by the inhabitants on one side of those on 
the other. There may be architects and engineers 
who find the bridge a sufficiently instructive object 
for their study, just as there are students who are 
content to deal only with the actual words of their 
authority. But there are others who value the 
bridge less for its own sake than because it con- 
ducts them to the country beyond it which lies wait- 
ing to be explored, and they are like those readers 
who find in an ancient document an opportunity of 
penetrating into the secret places of the writer’s 
mind and heart. 

It may be thought that the importance of the dis- 
tinction to which I have been alluding would never 
_ be overlooked by theologians. But that would be 
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a mistaken notion. On the contrary, it has been 
an exceedingly common practice to build up a doc- 
trine by logical development from statements which 
were unfitted to be employed for such a purpose be- 
cause as attempts to express the facts they were 
imperfect. Sometimes, as we have seen, they owed 
their imperfection to the fact that contemporary 
knowledge was in the pre-scientific stage; sometimes, 
on the other hand—and this is at least of equal im- 
portance—they owed it to the fact that they were 
never intended to contribute to the formation of a 
systematic theory but rather to express various as- 
pects of experience, each in the way that best suited 
the writer’s mood at the moment. 

Before applying what I have said to the particular 
case of the doctrine of the Trinity, let me give, to 
illustrate the application in a different case, a few 
quotations from a well-known theological book of the 
present century. Suppose that a belief A, which 
we hold, leads to the conclusion that X is impossible ; 
and suppose that another belief B, which we hold 
with equal conviction, requires that X should be 
possible. Here at once is a problem which alls 
out for some solution. And the solutions which may 
be offered are plainly of various kinds. One man 
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will suggest that, while we must hold firmly to belief 
A, we must reject belief B, and then there will be no 
difficulty about saying that X is impossible. An- 
other will propose that we should retain B and re- 
ject A, and then there will be no difficulty about 
saying that X is possible. But it may well be that 
both of these solutions are shallow and unsatis- 
factory. Much more likely to be helpful would be 
the remark that while A and B are both true, and 
neither can be given up, yet it is possible that their 
real significance has not been adequately grasped, and 
therefore what we most need to do is to reinvestigate 
the meaning of the ideas with which they deal. 
Besides these three, however, there is a fourth solu- 
tion to the puzzle—the solution of the man whose 
attitude to the language of his authorities prevents 
him alike from rejecting either A or B, and from 
trying to get back behind the words of his formule. 
With him, as frequently with the compilers of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, synthesis 
means no more than juxtaposition. What will he 
tell us? This—that X is both possible and impos- 
sible at the same time. It is a solution, if indeed 
it can be so called, which helps nobody and leaves 
us all exactly where we were before. 
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Christians believe that Jesus Christ was divine; 
and His divinity is a reason for concluding that it 
was not possible for Him to sin. Christians also 
believe with equal conviction that He was really 
human, so that His example is of value for men; 
and this cannot be unless it was possible for Him to 
sin. How can we get over the difficulty? Some 
would get over it by denying the humanity, some 
by denying the divinity: “reject B and retain A,” 
“reject A and retain B” is their method. Others 
again urge that, while we cannot dispense with our 
belief in either the divinity or the humanity of 
Christ, we need to examine much more carefully 
what we mean by divinity and humanity—that we 
cannot let dictionaries have the last word, but must 
try to penetrate to the experience on which the beliefs 
are based. But we find in Dr. R. C. Moberly’s 
Atonement and Personality an example of the fourth 
type of solution which pronounces that “X is possible 
and impossible at the same time.” In his chapter on 
“The Obedience of Christ,’ Dr. Moberly writes as 
follows: 


If there was not an actualized, there was (so to 
speak) an imaginary and hypothetical possibility of 
a distinct self, willing otherwise than in accordance 
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with God’s will; a possibility which is not really 
possible, for it would have meant literally chaos, 
the very self-contradiction of the Being of God (pp. 
105, 106). 

It is this strange, dim vision or idea of a possibility 
—which nevertheless 1s not possible—which gives 
their deepest dread and mystery to some of the most 
mysterious—and most appalling—moments of all. 
(p. 106). 

“Not My will, but Thine:” this, it may be, is the 
nearest approach to the impossible possibility of 
separation (pp. 106, 197).? 


Is theology really content that in so great a 
matter orthodoxy should have to appeal to the idea of 
an “impossible possibility” as a bulwark of its de 
fence?* Would it not be wiser to try to throw more 
light upon the meaning of the premises by probing 
into the experience out of which the formule arose ? 
Finally, what was the Christian experience which 
the doctrine of the Trinity sought to explain and 
upon which it was based? The answer seems to be 
8 The italics in these quotations are not in the original. 
4Doubtless Dr. Moberly would have claimed that his 
“solution by juxtaposition” merely followed that of the 
Council of Chalcedon. But it is the frankness of his state- 
ment which makes it so significant. When it is thus ex- 


pressed to us, we can scarcely refuse to take up the challenge 
of its inadequacy. 
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somewhat as follows. The disciples knew that they 
were in a real relation with the God whom the 
Jewish nation worshipped, the God whom Jesus had 
ealled Father. They knew also, and with equal 
certainty of conviction, that it was through Jesus 
Himself—not through His teaching only, but 
through His very self—that they had come to under- 
stand the essential character of God: he that had 
seen Him had seen the Father. Once more, they 
knew no less surely that the power of God was 
working in their hearts and lives in a way which 
had not been before, that their spirits were in com- 
munion with a divine Spirit. Thus they had (as 
we have) a threefold experience of God, and they 
‘were sure (as we are sure) that it was always the 
same God with Whom they were brought into rela- 
tion. They did not greatly trouble about consist- 
ency of speech. Sometimes they spoke about the 
presence of Christ within them, sometimes about the 
presence of Christ’s Spirit, sometimes again about 
the presence of the Spirit of the Father (Romans 
vill, 9-11). At one time the Spirit was distinct 
from the Son (II. Corinthians xiii. 14), at another 
time they seem to be identified (2b. iii. 17, 18). It 
is surely the gravest mistake to suppose that in thus 
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struggling to express—now in one way, now in an- 
other—the reality of which they had a living ex- 
perience, they necessarily used words which we ought 
to understand as a systematic statement of theological 
.truth. Belief in the Holy Trinity does not now 
consist in, and may exist quite apart from, an in- 
tellectual acceptance of a doctrine about God ex- 
pressed in terms which aim at the literal reconcilia- 
tion of early Christian statements, as if they were 
systematic theological propositions; but it is the as- 
surance that God, the one God, Who is the author 
of our being and the creator of the world, is also 
the teacher of our minds, the inspirer of our faith 
and hope, the source of our joy and peace, and that 
His character and His attitude to men have been 
imaged for us in that wondrous life of love and 
sacrifice in which the moral teaching of all the ages 
of human life upon earth found at once its crown 
and its vindication. -In the presence of such a 
faith, questions about the meaning of “personal”’ dis- 
tinctions within the Godhead, complicated as they 
are by the fact that “persona” (used as equivalent 
to mpécwrov) has not the same sense as “person” in 
our English use, can no longer be regarded as the 
most important ones. 
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The heresy known as Sabellianism taught that 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost were but temporary 
aspects or modes of the Divine being; God was re- 
vealed to men now as Father, now as Son, now as 
Spirit. The interpretation of the doctrine which 
has been assumed in these lectures differs from this 
fundamentally, for it insists that each of the three 
aspects of the relationship between God and man 
is permanent and essential. He is always the God 
of nature, always the God of history, always the 
God of reason. He is Law, and Love, and Truth 
eternally. 


APPENDIX B 
THEORY OF ETHICS 


Ir may be of use to give the following brief out- 
line of the theory of ethics which is assumed through- 
out the lectures. 

The experience of the human race, throughout a 
period of perhaps 50,000 or even 500,000 years, fol- 
lowing upon an animal experience of still longer 
duration, has taught mankind to approve certain 
kinds of conduct (and of character, as the source of 
conduct), and to disapprove other kinds. 

This approval or disapproval has been given to 
conduct in view of the consequences to which that 
conduct leads for society, for the race itself, and to a 
less extent for the individual also. 

The consequences which have thus been taken into 
account are not merely physical and emotional ones, 
but also those of an intellectual or a spiritual kind. 

The social approval and disapproval given to cer- 


tain kinds of conduct have led to the growth of the 
169 
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ideas of right and wrong, which are thus to be re- 
garded as primarily (7. ¢. originally) protective of 
the interests of society and of the race (see also 
Appendix E infra) ; and in the course of hundreds of 
centuries the human conscience has become exceed- 
ingly sensitive to the dictates of the accepted moral 
code. 

The religious sanction of morality has been the 
inevitable and natural result (however slowly at- 
tained) of the co-existence of (1.) belief in the bind- 
ing character of a moral code, and (2.) belief in 
a divine being or beings concerned with men’s 
welfare. 

This conception or morality as expressing the 
will of God for mankind is not superstitious, but 
must needs appear to Christians as entirely right 
and true. Just because God is one, every side of 
man’s life and experience brings him into touch with 
God; and to discover what kind of conduct promotes 
the happiness and well-being of man and his society 
is ipso facto to discover what is the divine will for 
mankind. Moreover, there is no other way con- 
ceivable by which that divine will (in regard to 
man’s conduct) could be ascertained; for if an in- 
spired teacher had proclaimed God’s will as the re- 
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sult of a revelation which had no dependence upon 
human experience, still his teaching could not have 
been permanently accepted as true unless and until 
it had been recognized as in harmony with the teach- 
ing of experience. 

Thus, whether the theory be called by the name of 
evolutionary-utilitarianism or by any other, the re- 
ligious aspect of the ideas of rightcousness, of sin, 
and of duty, is wholly preserved in it for anyone 
who accepts the Christian doctrine of the Trinity. 

The meaning and value of conscience and of moral 
intuitions are also explained and justified. They 
rest upon the experience of unnumbered centuries, 
the teaching of which has been absorbed into the 
very texture of man’s physical and mental being. 
Yet their authority is not ultimate, but derived; 
for they do no more than present to us a summary of 
the teaching of that experience. Hence also they 
are not always a trustworthy guide if a change has 
occurred in the conditions of life, for such a change 
may so modify the results of a particular kind of 
conduct as to justify a reversal of the moral estimate 
assigned to it. When this happens the consciences 
of men take a considerable time to adjust them- 
selves to the teaching of the new experience. 
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Inasmuch as men’s knowledge of the effects of 
their actions is incomplete, morality continually de- 
velops under the guidance of teachers whose ex- 
perience is wider, or whose capacity for reflection is 
greater, or whose spiritual insight is deeper, than 
that of their fellows. 


APPENDIX C 


PRAGMATISM’S ILLEGITIMATE 
ASSUMPTION 


Ir is far more common than might be supposed 
for the defender of a particular belief to assume, at 
some point in his exposition, the truth of the opposite 
belief against which his own is directed. I do not 
mean merely that this is done in the sense of the 
“false hypothesis” familiar to youthful students of 
geometry, by which, when one of two statements 
A and B must be true and only one can be true, the 
truth of A is established by showing that the as- 
sumption of the truth of B would lead us to a pal- 
pably absurd conclusion. It is of course legitimate 
thus to assume the truth of what you are endeavour- 
ing to refute, in order that “reductio ad absurdum” 
may be seen to follow. But I am referring rather 
to the case in which the truth of B is tacitly implied 
by one of the essential links in the chain of reason- 
ing which has for its conclusion the proposition that 


B is false. If it is the case that B is false, then 
173 
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the link is useless for our purpose, and the two ends 
of our chain fall apart. 

The assumption is made, no doubt, quite unin- 
tentionally, and indeed is often not apparent even 
to those who would like to refute the conclusion. 
And the reason for this is not far to seek. It is 
because the opposition is, as a rule, between an un- 
familiar and a familiar opinion; and the latter, 
just because of its long acceptance, has so woven 
itself into the texture of our thinking that men on 
both sides of the controversy have never stopped to 
trace the ramifications by which its effect has been 
exerted in the wide field of human knowledge. The 
dislodging of a long-established opinion is like the 
removal of an ancient forest tree; it is com- 
paratively easy to cut down the trunk, but the roots 
are intertwined with those of its neighbours, and we 
must leave their decay to the slow process of the 
years. (See further, appendix D, infra.) 

As I have said above (page 173), it appears to me 
that pragmatism offers a striking example of this 
practice of assuming that a theory is true at a certain 
stage of the argument by which it is proved to be 
false. 

As regards the partial and imperfect character of 
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much that we call knowledge, there is no dispute; 
everyone admits that we understand many things 
better than our fathers did, and that our sons will 
probably understand them better still. But while 
the pragmatist tells us that that belief on a partic- 
ular subject-matter is true which best adjusts itself 
to the whole of our experience and proves its 
working-value, his opponent would speak of the 
belief as no more than an approximation to the truth, 
and would mean by the word “truth”? something ab- 
solute and eternal, even though at present unat- 
tained. The pragmatist tells us that it is impossible 
to assign to the word “truth” any intelligible mean- 
ing except the possession by a belief of this working- 
value; and it follows that truth is a relative matter, 
so that what is true for one individual may not be 
true for another, and what is true now may not be 
true a few thousand years hence.? 

1 This does not of course mean that while it is true to say 
“Lions are fierce” in 1923 it may not be true to say “Lions 
are fierce’ in 4923; for this is sufficiently obvious, and we 
do not need the pragmatist to remind us of it; in point of 
fact, the two statements are not the same at all, since they 
refer to different animals. But it means rather, to give an 
example, that it would be true for us now to say “Neptune is 
the outermost member of our solar system,” even if some 


future astronomer should discover a still more remote planet 
which had been in existence all the time. 
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There is no need to speak otherwise than in full 
agreement as to the importance of the working- 
value (in which pragmatism makes the essence of 
truth to consist), when it is used instead as a method 
of sifting beliefs which claim to be true, and of 
selecting those which are least inadequate approxi- 
mations to truth, or again as an indication of the best 
way of setting about the discovery of closer ap- 
proximations than our present ones. It is the use 
of the words “true” and “truth” as having no 
meaning but such a relative one, that is objected to 
by the opponents of pragmatism. And it is there 
fore important to observe that the pragmatist is in- 
consistent in one place. He ought to apply his doc- 
trine that truth is relative to every truth which he 
knows; and one of the truths which he claims to know 
is the proposition as to the nature of truth itself. 
Instead he unconsciously assumes the position of his 
opponent as to the absolute character of truth in re- 
spect of the one proposition in which he asserts that 
truth is not absolute. If all truth is relative, and 
consists in the possession by a belief of present 
working-value, then the statement that all truth is 
relative is itself true only relatively and because of its 
present working-value. 
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This is not an attempt to entrap the pragmatist 
in a verbal tangle, but to point out an inconsistency 
which strikes at the very root of the doctrine itself. 
The effect of the inconsistency will appear more 
plainly if we push the argument a little farther. 
Something might be made of the fact that to many 
present-day thinkers pragmatism, as a theory of 
truth, does noé fit in to their experience as the theory 
which has the highest working-value. Consequently 
they are speaking the truth (according to pragma- 
tism) when they say that the doctrine of pragmatism 
is not true. It appears that the pragmatist, to be 
consistent, must not merely acknowledge that his 
theory appears true to some and false to others, but 
must believe that it actually zs both true and false at 
the same time. And to make such an admission 
about one’s theory of truth itself is much more dev- 
astating to one’s intellectual welfare than to make a 
similar admission about, let us say, the statement 
that the earth goes round the sun. I doubt whether 
any pragmatist exists who is capable of making it 
with complete sincerity and conviction. 

But the relativity of the statement that truth is 
relative has a much more serious consequence when 
we consider, not the case of two different thinkers 
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who are contemporary, but that of two different 
periods in the history of thought. The doctrine of 
the relativity of truth involves, and is recognised by 
pragmatists themselves to involve, the admission that 
some truths of to-day may not retain their working- 
value in the future, and will then be rejected as 
untrue. Apply this admission to the statement of 
pragmatism’s own doctrine. The pragmatist is 
bound by his own theory to believe that the time may 
come when it will no longer be found adequate to 
the requirements of a wider experience to say that 
truth is relative. A million years hence men may 
have discovered that the belief in an absolute truth 
is the only belief about the nature of truth which 
works. The pragmatists of those days, if any such 
there are, will therefore be compelled to believe, on 
pragmatical grounds, that truth is absolute. But— 
and this is the important point—the belief in an 
absolute truth, when once it is established, must 
from its very nature be retrospective in its effects. 
If truth is absolute then, it must have been so all 
the time. Whatever we may think as to the possibil- 
ity of an enthusiastic pragmatist acknowledging 
that for many of his contemporaries pragmatism not 
only appears but is false, we can have no hesitation 
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in saying that for a pragmatist to believe—sincerely 
—that just because pragmatism is true it may there- 
fore not be true at all requires an intellectual agil- 
ity which is certainly beyond his possession. 

If he recoils from this belief, he has only one 
way of escape: he must insist that his doctrine of 
the relativity of all truth is itself not relatively 
but absolutely true. That is to say, he must admit 
the claim of his opponent that there is such a thing 
as absolute truth in the very act of asserting that 
that claim is false. 


APPENDIX D 
A COMMON FALLACY 


Ir is stated in the lectures that Determinism (like 
Pragmatism, see appendix C, supra) depends for its 
proof upon an argument which implicitly denies the 
truth of its own conclusion. It may be worth while 
to give some additional examples of this common 
fallacy, in view of the ease with which it may go 
undetected. 

1. In a collection of essays on the subject of 
Relativity published in 1921, one of the writers 
discusses the possibility of non-Euclidean geometry, 
and points out that a self-consistent theory may in 
certain conditions be built up upon the basis of a 
number of postulates even when one (or more) of 
those postulates is inconsistent with our ordinary 
ways of thinking. So far, all is well. But he 
proceeds to give an illustration of his meaning. He 
asks that it should be admitted, as a postulate, that 
7+ 20 is greater by 1 than 7++19; and he then puts 
forward the statement: “If 7+19=65, then 


7+20= 66.” His comment is as follows: “We 
180 
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know—at least we are quite certain—that 7+19 
is not equal to 65, if by “7” and “19” and “65” we 
mean what you think we mean. We are equally 
sure, on the same grounds, that 7+-20 is not equal 
to 66. But, under the one assumption that we have 
permitted ourselves, it is unquestionable that if 
7-+19 were equal to 65, then 7+20 certainly would 
be equal to 66.” Unquestionable? On the con- 
trary, the statement is decidedly questionable. The 
author has overlooked the fact that in accepting the 
hypothesis that 7-++-19 is equal to 65 (which we are 
entitled to accept if we choose) we commit ourselves 
to the assumption that our preconceived ideas of 
number are not a trustworthy guide, and therefore 
we have no longer any reason to suppose that one 
added to 65 would make 66. In the absence of any 
further postulate it seems that if 7-+19 = 65, then 
_ 65-++1 is quite as likely to be 148 or 12 as anything 
else. We simply do not know beforehand, in that 
casé, what 65-++1 may be. Thus the author uncon- 
sciously appeals to our ordinary ideas of number in 
order to gain acceptance for a statement which as- 
Sumes that those ideas are not valid.’ 


1 This criticism is of course directed at the illustration only, 
not at the truth which it was intended to illustrate. 
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2. In The Grammar of Science,? Professor Karl 
Pearson has compared the individual, in regard to 
the way in which he becomes acquainted with the ex- 
ternal world, with a telephone clerk who sits, and 
has all his life sat, alone in a closed room into 
which numerous wires pass and bring him mes- 
sages. He has no means of testing the accuracy of 
the ideas about the world outside his room, which 
he forms in consequence of the messages which he 
receives, for he has never come in contact with it 
except through the wires. Is he entitled to assume 
that his ideas resemble the reality? Is there indeed 
any external reality for them to resemble? The 
illustration is an apt one, and may well assist the 
reader to appreciate the meaning of one of the deep- 
est problems of philosophy. But Professor Pearson 
proceeds with his illustration. He supposes the ex- 
istence of a second telephone clerk, similarly situ- 
ated to the first, who receives messages from a nearly 
identical group of subscribers. ‘In this case,” he 
writes, “a wire between the two exchanges would 
soon convince the imprisoned clerks that they had 
something in common and peculiar to themselves.” 
Such a statement leaves us wondering why the op- 


2Part I. (Physical), 3rd edition, 1911, pp. 61-63. 
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erator, who has never come in contact with the out- 
side universe except through the wires, is justified 
in supposing that the ideas which he forms in con- 
sequence of the messages conveyed to him by the wire 
from the other exchange are a trustworthy guide as 
to what may be at the further end of that wire, any 
more than in the case of the rest. To employ one 
subscriber to-tell him about the wire that goes to a 
second, Professor Pearson has just before said, 
leaves him “as far as ever” from ascertaining what 
the nature of the subscriber may be. And to the 
lonely clerk himself there cannot be, as there is to 
Professor Pearson, a difference of value between one 
wire and another; he knows no reason why he should 


trust his ideas about the second operator more than 


those about the twentieth subscriber. Has not 
Professor Pearson established his conclusion—that 
the clerk, in spite of his complete isolation, may be 
convinced that the other clerk has something in com- 


-. mon with himself—simply by assuming that the 


isolation is not complete ? 


APPENDIX E 


THE USE OF THE EPITHETS 
“FOOLISH” AND “WRONG” 


In the view that is taken in these lectures as to 
the growth of ethical conceptions, all foolish conduct 
(i. e., all conduct of which the consequences might 
be foreseen and would then be regarded by the agent 
as harmful) is wrong, and all wrong conduct is 
foolish. The man who leans too far out of the win- 
dow is doing wrong as well as acting foolishly; and 
the man who picks my pocket is acting foolishly as 
well as doing wrong. At the same time it is true 
that in practice we do not usually apply the terms 
“foolishness” and “sin” to the same action, and 
there appears to be a sound principle involved in 
our use of the two words. Among those actions 
which experience has shown to produce undesirable 
results, there are some of which the results fall 
immediately upon the agent (e.g., leaning too far 


out of a window, putting one’s hand in the fire) ; 
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there are others in which the agent stands to lose 
in the long run, but may at first derive considerable 
satisfaction from hig act (e.g., improvidence, be- 
coming intoxicated); and again there are others 
which while they harm the community as a whole 
may quite easily in certain circumstances leave the 
agent unharmed in so far as the particular loss is 
concerned from which the community will suffer 
(e. g., eruelty, fraud). In general, it appears that 
the word “wrong” is used of an action only so far 
as the focussing of public disapproval is necessary in 
order to dissuade the individual from performing it; 
that is to say, in the ease of the actions of the third 
kind and (less uniformly) of those of the second. 
When the folly of an action is so obvious that it 
does not need the additional preventive furnished by 
moral prohibition to dissuade a normal person from 
performing it, such prohibition is not gratuitously 
asserted by the community; but when the folly is 
less obvious, when in fact there is a chance that the 
individual may lose sight of it altogether, either 
because the hurtful results to himself are remote in 
time, or because instead of injuring him they injure 
only the community or the race, then the community 
steps in with its formal condemnation, in order to 
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protect itself from the individual, or the individual 
from himself. 

It is consistent with this view, that when the com- 
munity takes notice of an action of the first kind, it 
does so with pity or laughter rather than with blame. 
This is not because the action is not disapproved, but 
because its palpably foolish character is thought to 
furnish convincing proof that it was not done on 
purpose. To call attention to the act and its con- 
sequences is then sufficient, and there is no need for 
added sternness to prevent others from following the 
bad example. While the community would certainly 
suffer if a large number of individuals fell out of 
their windows, it yet has no reason to fear that by 
refraining from blame in a case of this kind it will 
be encouraging others to do the same. The self- 
acting character of natural law, recognised to be 
universally true by the thoughtful, is here perceived 
by even the most thoughtless. 


Break fire’s law, 
Sin against rain, although the penalty 
Be just a singe or soaking? “No,” he smiles;. 
“Those laws are laws that can enforce themselves.” 
(1) 


THE END 
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